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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


HE FIRST EXAMINATION for the DE- 
— OF BACHELOR OF MEDICINE, for the current 
appointed to cqmapence on MONDAY, athe of of August. 
t q trar 
"the dees the Exondostion - 
‘Som jouse y order of the Senate 
16th June, 1312." - ROTHMAN, “Registrar. 


AMBRIDGE MATHEMATICS.—A Gen- 

seaman who attained the bighest academical honours. 

ne of the first three Wranglers. GIVES PR RIVATE 

PrP UCTION IN MATHEMATICS. The Advertiser has 

uch experience, and his Pupils co. been eminently suc- 

a particulars apply by letter to A. B., 110, Upper 
r-street, Euston-square. 


MARRIED GENTLEMAN, B.A,, of Trin. 
Coll. Cambridge, residing at Hampstead, wishes to RE- 
CEIVE into his Fami y' a few YOUTHS to prepare for the Uni- 
versities, or any profession for which a libera eéucation i is re- 
. His course of Sasteuction includes the Classics and 
hematics, and the and German n fangus es. His reli- 

a orig! les are those. of an and ev 
ombe ro f the C Church of England, and his views on the subject 
of eat training. e with those advocated in Mr. Isaac 
Taylor's, work, entitled * taal aayestes. References yo 














SOUTHGATE'S ROOMS. 
By Messrs. SOUTHGATS & Son. Tt aaa Rooms, 22, Fleet- 


t, THIS DA 

A COLLEC TION. "of LAW BOOKS, being a 
Portion of the LIBRARY of a BARRISTER, retiring 
from the Profession ; comprising Reports in the various Courts, 
and a variety of Popular Works on Practice and Pleading, Books 
of Reference, &c. by the most Eminent Authors; among which 
are w Journal, 1823 to Ais St pee s Digest, 6 vols.— Mirror 
of Parliament, 1837 to 1841—Bythewood's Precedents in Convey- 
ancing, by Parken and Stewart, 9vols,— e and Younge’s Tithe 
Cases, 4 vols.—Reeves's flistory of the matich w, 4 vols.— 
Reports by Leach, Phillimore, Haggard ; Moseley, Ambler, 
— Dickens, Cox, Eden, Vesey, Vesey and ames, 
erivale, Swanston, Jacob and Walker, Jacob, Turner 
and PRussell, Maddock, Simons and Stuart, Simons, Campbell, 

Starkie, Robinson, &c. &c 


Also. 
On FRIDAY, June 24, and Three following days (Sunday 


















BOOKS, including some of the best Works in History, Biogra- 
iy» Topography, Voyages, Travels, Law, Medicine, Arts and 
iences, and General Literature ; together with an extensive 

assortment of Modern Periodicals, &c 

May be viewed, and ‘atalogues had. 
*,* Valuations made of Libraries, Office Furniture, &e. 








1s of the highes' n be Ad- 
bry T., Downs: ireshill, "Hampetecd. 


ACHROMATIC MICROSCOPE. 


BE SOLD, the property of 8 Gentleman, a 
ital COMPOUND ICROSCO a ARY, with 
cariens | owers; including a Set OP ACHIOAMA ‘IC GLASSES 
capable of exhibiting the most delicate Test Objects. Packed 
in a Mab nogany y Case, with the usual Apparatus, Complete, 
Price 91. 9 Cost 141. 14s.—To be seen at CARY ‘S. 181, Strand. 


USINESS TO BE DISPOSED OF.— 
A SELLING, PRINTING, and STATIONERY 
USINESS, situate in one of the largest towns in England, to be 
DISPOSED OF. It has been successfully carried on by the 
present proprietor fur 16 years. The purchase-money will be 
about 1500/., for the payment of which | liberal terms will be 
allowed ; and, as the peeeumecs betens to the present proprietor, 
fthe b with alease, 
f he should think it desirable. Kor particulars address A. B., 
care of Messrs. Batty, manne & Co. Wholesale Stationers, 
Aldersgate-street, Londo 




















HE QUARTERLY | REVIEW.— 

ADVERTISEMENTS for the forthcoming Number must 

be forwarded to the Publisher's by the 2ist, and BILLS by the 
22nd inst. John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


DINBURGH REVIEW, No. 152.— 
ADVERTISEMENTS intended for i insertion in the forth- 
coming Num of the | inburgh Review, are requested to be 
sent to Lo Publishers'b z Thuse ay next, the 23rd instant; and 
BILLS not later than Friday, the 24th. 
39, Paternoster-row, June 18, 1842. 


P.O GEOLOGISTS, MINERALOGISTS, and 

NATURAL ISTS.—Messrs. KNIGHT & SONS, 41, Foster- 

lane, City, Manufacturers of every description of C hemical and 

» respectfully invite Gentlemen going 

their annual tenet to inspect their extensive assortment of su- 

—? Homenors, of the forms recommended by Sedgwick, 

urc De La Beche, Johnson, and others. Also their Port- 

able ens Blowpipe Apparatus; Cases of the most useful 
Tests ; Botanical, Entomological Instruments, &c. &c. 

















Sales by Auction. 
LIBRARY OF A GENTLEMAN. 
Mr. L. A LEWIS will vi Feet - a sh , June 24, at his house, 
eet-street 

HE LIBRARY of a GENTLEMAN ; in- 
ei C: itotial, 4 vols.—Nouveau Théitre v Ita- 
lie, 4 cluding Manes’, pourg G sal ullery—Boydelt’ s River Thames, 2 

= oq) Venezia, Bembo, &c. 1 
y, 10 vols.—Horace W alpole’ : cnekdes of Painters, 5 
—_.= Waipole’s Works, 5 vols.—Daniel’s Rural Sports, 
3vols.—Lanzi's History of Italian eng) 6 vols. L. p.—Bur- 
chell’s T ‘ravels i in Africa, 2 vols.— oography, 3 vols.— 
nnant’s Zoolony, § . is ols.—Swift’s Works, 17 vols.—Burnet's 
Own ‘Times, 6 yols. Oxford—Lowndes’s Bibliographer’s Manual, 
4 — —Phillipe’ s veranes and Travels, 9 vols.—Gibbon's Rome, 

R vols. &c. &c. 


PICTURES, DRAWINGS, MINIATURES AND ENAMELS, 
CABINETS, AND V RIOUS tah OF TASTE 


A 
By Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON, at their Great Room, King- 
Street, St. James’s-square. on THURSDAY, —e two 
following aes at One precisely, 


vols.—Aikin’s General 





y of an emisent 
HE Collection of PICTURES of the 1 I 'TALIAN, 
FLEMISH, ond FRENCH Schools, includes the original 
Miviature Study, b: y Guido, for the eotebrated Barberini picture, 
mounted in a beautiful case carved by Gibbons and Verbruggen ; 
d numerous capital Speci oft grea aeons: 3 
F. Hals Paty 


. Lanzi 
viurilte Greuze noo R. a: 
Lingelback Patel ce 
Sir. —. Alten 
pte land 


ter. 

—_ by ing rard; and 

and glazed—A splendid 

iniatures in gold settings— Fine 

Armour—A small Ebony Cabinet, inlaid 

ings in Ivory and Boxwood—Some printed 

Music—Prints in the some fine ancient Oak 

Carvings, including the Fittings of an Elizabethan Garderobe 
loset, and Stalls for a Chapel, &c.. 

May be viewed two days p' d and Catalozues had. 


ANCIENT AND MODERN PRINTS, DRAWINGS, AND 
ASERIES OF PORTRAITS OF THE DOGES OF VENICE. 
By Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON. at their Great Room, King- 
sent pt James's-square, on TUESDAY, June 28, at One 


A SMALL Collection of Choice PRINTS in the 
lio, ond, some framed and glazed; comprising = 

Madonge oil Santo Sisto, by Mii!ler—Modern Drawings—A ve 
=! Series of upwards of 100 eo Postreits of the Doges ot 
inted on copper—A Set of fine Maps, 








on. Porcelain, an 
with ivory—Carvi 








TUDENTS in GEOLOGY, MINERALOGY, 
kK? or CONCHOLOGY, can be sup plied with an extensive 
assortment of specimens to’ illustrate these interesting branches 
of acence, | or with Elomentary Collections, carefully arranged 
and described, at 2, 5, 10, 20, to 50 Guineas each, by J. TENNANT 
(late Mawe). i49, STRAND, ‘ON DON. 

J. Tennant has lately published 4 Casts of Fossils, described 
by, Prof. Owen, price 12s. 6d.; also 14 described by Dr. Mantell, 
wee ll, 2s, Gd.; together with some new Geological Models in 

jood, invented by T. opwith, Esq. F.G.S., to illustrate the 
nature i Stratification, Faults, Veins, &c., sold in sets from 2/. 

ch. 


to 
HRENOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, 
iin Forbes, Esq. M.D. F.RS. 


J. W. Gardiner, Esq. 
% J. Hawkins, Esq. 
sir Ge Esq 
ir G Mackenzie, Bart. 
F.R.S. & bE. 


R. Mates, Esq. 


Professor Rigondi, of Pavia 
B. Sampson, Esq. 
Jaiges Simpson "4 
S. Solly, .F. 
is. Streeter, a 


a 
Ww. C, “Trevelyan, Fat. F. R.S.E. 
C. A. Tulk, Esq. Fs R.S. 
T. Uwins Esq. 
Erasmus W hy ‘Bsa. 

'y Secretarie: 
Richard Cull, Esq. 1 a cae ‘Bedford- square. 
Joseph Moore, Esq. M. D. 10, Savi Saville-row, Burlington-gardens. 


The FIFTH SESSION of the the Association will be held in 
LON DON, and its M moots will take place in the Great Room 
of the Society or Arts, John-street, Adelphi o—the First, on 
MONDAY, the 20th rp: [whe at Half-past One. ° ; the Second, 
on the following day, at Half-past Seven, P. and the subse- 
| Meetings, alternately Morning and livesing at the same 


urs. 
“The Chair will be taken on the first day by Dr. Elliotson, 
when Dr. Engledue will deliver the Opening Address. And on 
the subsequent days the Association will be occupied with read- 
ing Papers, with Discussions, and Illustrations of Phrenology by 
Crania, Casts, and other Specimens, 


The Subscription of a Member is Ten Shillings for each 
Annual Session he may atfent. for which he will have the pri- 
vilege of introducing dy or Gentleman; and Additional 
Visitors’ Tickets for the Session, at Five Shillings each, will be 
granted to! the Mem 

haa of “dsdaaiasion t to the Association and Tickets may be 





H. G. Atki » Esq. F.G.S 
E. ey oy M.D. 


ita: 
FB. Beamish, b Esa, 
R, Beasgice. Hee RS. 
yy F. Browne, Esq. M.D. 

P. Browne, Esq. M.D. 

y Esq. M.D. 
George Combe, Esq. 
J, Conolly, Esq. M.D. 
Abram Cox, Esq. M.D. 





Professor Evanson, M.R.1.A 
W. C, Engledue, Esq. — dD. 








lers; &c. 
py 14 viewed Saturday and Monday preceding. 


VERY CHOICE ETCHINGS AND ee ae 
By Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON, at their Great Room, King- 
treet, t. James’ s-cquare, on TUESD. a 28, at One 

r of the Executors. 
qi {i GOLLECTION of very choice ENGRAV- 
INGS and ETCHINGS, in the most beautiful state and 
condition, the property of a COLLECTOR, deceased; com- 
brising brilliant proofs and | lmpwessions of the Works of 
M. Antonio tenes Suyderhoef Miller 
Rembrandt Sha‘ 








. Durer 
Ridinser Houbraken Strange. 
Bolswert Vertu 


and Catal 


-de Ravenna 
fick 





few Pict 


had. 





m the Secretaries. 


HURTON 's LIBRARY, 26, HoLLes-sTREET. 


—The whole amount received for Subscriptions to this 
Library is expended in the purchase of New Publications, Bri- 
tish and Fore: nthe ania ¢ of ~~ Duplicates, afier they have 

one through t wary. be an ample remuneration to the 
roprietor. Country faries, Supplied with Duplicates. 
Ter The Year, 4/. 4s., 5/. 5s., or 10/. 10s, 


EW BOOKS and STANDARD WORKS, 
+ tok R PERUSAL, 
Sent e Coun’ 
THE ¥ C0! 
rie BUULTEE Pome d HINTS for the FORMA- 
TION of READING "SOCIETIES ‘sent GRATIS 








din a me it from 
BUI IT STRE HANOVER- 





and POST-FREE on application to Messrs, Saunders & 
as above. 


excepted,) 
A MISCELLANEOUS COLLECTION of 


ENRY G. BOHN, Bookseller, of No. 4 and 5, 
York-sTREET, Covent GARDEN, finds it necessary to 
state, that he is not in the least degree ‘connected in business 
with any other establishment of the same name, and that his 
is not the firm advertised as retiring. ‘To prevent valgtakes, 
Henry G. Boun bees | that his Christian name and address, 
* YorkK-sTREET,’ may be observed in favours intended for him. 
His Stock is by much the largest and finest in Europe, and the 
books all weeehee 8 Snaderate prices. His Guinea Catalogue 
may still he had rms Gonetentty advertised. 
YORK-STREET, COVENT GARDE 


ENRY BICKER’S CATALOGUE of 
CHEAP BOOKS, for JUNE, Gratis and Postage-free, on 
Sale at the rs ‘heap Book Establishment, 1, Leicester-square, 


y xf MILLARD, 70, NEwGateE-stREET, City, 
has this day “published AC ATALOG UE of aa 
thousand volumes of SECOND-HAND BOOKS, and will for- 
ward the same, postage tre, te any Gentlemen who will favour 
him with their address. The following are a tow Selections :— 
Encyclopedia. Londinensts, tg vols. 4to. plates, 6 gs.—Encycloy 
fo“e Britannica, 20 vols. half-bd. 4 gs. ~nesalopentin. by 
rv. Burrowes, 11 vols. hy pm half calf gilt, 3 gs. —Supple- 
ment to the 6th edit. of the Encyc. Britan. 12 
Lingard’s History of England, 8 vols. 4to. new calf, 5 gs,—Dr. 
A. Getaess Translation of the Bible, 3 vols. ito. bds. 30s.—Rev. 
: Law's Works, 9 vols. 8vo. calf neat, 50s.—Dr. ‘Trussler’s 
Habitale World, 20 yo -y 8vo. calf gilt, plates, 3 gs. ae 
broke’s Works, new edit. 4 vols. 8vo. new cloth,2 gs. . &e. 
On sale Ae Thomas Millard, No. 70, Bennet Dy City. 
Libraries Purchased or Exchanged, &c. 


CATALOGUE of CHEAP and VALUABLE 
BOOKS, ANCIENT and MODERN, priced extremely 

low, pustiched monthly, GRATIS and oont Watt te FREE to 
Gentlemen forwarding hele address, to G. WILLIS, GREAB 
piazeA, COVENT-GARDEN, of whom for a short time may 

































*LYsoms* TOPOGRAPHICAL HISTORIES OF THE 
NGLISH COUNTIES. 
BEDFORDSHIRE. Topographical and Anti- 


o> Account of Bedfordshire, ito. half-morocco, anon, 


5. 6d, 
BERKSHIRE.— Topographical and Historical 


Account of  jevtchion, illustrated with 25 views, 4to. half-mor. 
uncut, 10s. 1312 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE — Topographical and 
Antiquarian History of, 13 plates, 4to. balf-bound, 9s. 6d. isl4 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE. — Topographical, Anti- 


quarian, and Historical Account of Cambridge, illustrated ae 
33 plates, 4to. boards, 8s. 6d. 1815 


CORN WALL — Antiquarian and Topogra raphical 


Account of Cornwall, 38 fine engravings, thick 4to. lis. (rab 
lished at 5s.) 


CUMBERLAND— Antiquarian and eae. 


cal Account of Cumberland, with 43 ver x See ensrevings of 
Antiquarian Remains, 4to. boards, 12s. (pub. at 3l. 3s.) 1810 


CHESHIRE—History and Topography of, = 
35 fine engravings, 4to. boards, 12s. éd. 


DERBYSHIRE — The History, ee 
d Anti parton Aenount of, 26 fine engravings, dto. boards, Iés. 
(publishe t 3/. 1 1817 


DEVONSHIRE. —The History, Topography, 
and Antiquarian Remains of Devonshire, 2 vols. 4to. with 34 fine 
engravings, only 25s. (published at 5/. 15s. 6d.) 1322 


LYSONS’ Magna Britannia ; or, EE. 
and Historical Account of Bedfordshire, Perkshire, Bucking- 
hamshire, Cambridgeshire, Cheshire, Cornwall, Cumberland, 
Derbyshire, and Devonshire, fine impressions of the plates, 10 
vols. in 6, 4to. balf-russia, 4/. lis.—Another copy, bound in half. 
ealf, neat, 4l. 4s. 1810, &c, 


LYSONS’ Environs of London, being an Histori- 
cal Account of the Towns, Villages, and Hamlets, within twelve 
miles of that Capital, interspersed with Biographical Anecdotes, 

vols.—also an Historical Account of those Parishes in the 
County of Middlesex which are not described in the Environs, 
1 vol.—together 5 vols. 4to. illustrated with 65 plates, boards, 
1, 15s. (published at 15/. 

he Genuine and original copies from the ware auentl 
late Mr. Cadell. Never sold at this low price by any other 
Bookseller. 


RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPAN ANY, 
39, Throgmorton-street, Bank. 
Empowered by special Act of Par liament. 
Thomas Farncomb, Esq. Alderman, Chairman, 
Villiam Leaf. Esq. Deputy-Chairma n. 
Consulting Actuary—Professor Hall, of King's College. 
Low Rates of Premium. 

In addition to the subscribed Capital of 300,000/, the assured 
have the security of the Company's Income of upwards of 
50,000. per annum, yearly increasing, and an accumulating As- 
surance Fund invested in Government and other avs ailable 
Securities, of cousin rably larger umount than the estimated 
Eabiitis s of the Com y. 

he Rates of Premium are reduced to the lowest scale com- 
patible with the safety of the Assured and the stability of the 
Company, thereby, in effect, giving to every policy-holder an 
immediate and certain bonus without risk, in lieu of the deferred 
and frequently delusive prospect of a periouical division of profits. 
Annual Premium to Assure £100. 

For Five by ears.| For Seven yous 

£1 0 £i 0 


t 10 12 
110 9 | 


Age. 
2 
30 1 
45 19 

50 ; 4 . 

60 315 5 
Tn _ a, for _ ances of money.us security for debts, or 


—_ of Life. 
£115 1 


10 





as a provision for a family, when the least present outlay is 
desirable, the varied and comprehensive ‘Tables of the Argus 
| Office will be found to be partic ulasty § favourable to the assured. 
ard of Directors, with the Medica! Officers, attend daily. 
IWAKD LBA’ T ES, Resident Director, 
A Liberal Commissivn to Solicitors and Agents. 
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)} ISEASED LIFE ASSURANCE. 


Sir Henry Halford, Bart. M. D ‘G. C.H. F.R.S. F.S.A. 
Sir William Burnett, M.D. K:C.H. F.R.S. 
Sir Matthew Tierney, Bart. K.C, 

With a Board of twelve Directors. 


Diseased as well as healthy lives assured 9 ot cautehle rates. 


WER, Sec. * 
Medical, Invalid, and General Life 
Assurance Soc iety, 25, Pall Mall. 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London. 
Established by Act of Parliament in 1834. 

Division of Profits among the Aséured. 

This Company, established by Act of Parliament, affords the 
most perfect security in an ample paid-up Capital, and in the 
at success which has attended it since its commencement in 
fas. . In 1841, the Company declared an addition to the Share- 
holders of one-half of their Stock, and also added 2/. per cent. 
r annum, from the date of the policies to those parties who 
ad insured with profits. The premiums, nevertheless, are on 
the most moderate scale, and only a fe for life. need be paid for the 

first five years, where the Insurance is for lif 
The amount of bonus added to policies since the commence- 
ment of the Company in March 1834, to the 3ist Dec. 1840, is as 

follows : 





Sum Assured. Time Assured. Sum added to Policy. 
£1000 6 Years 10 Months £126 13 4 
1000 4 Years 80 0 0 
1000 1 Year 20 00 


Every information will be afforded on application to the Resi- 
dent Directors, Edward Boyd, Esq. and E. Lennox Boyd, Esq., 
of No. 8, Waterloo. place, Pal T Mall, SOnOOR. 

Frederick Hale ‘Thomson, Esq. Surgeon, Borners-sirest, 
attends at the Office daily, about half-past Te o'clock. 


COTTISH UNION INSURANCE COM- 
PANY.—Chief London Office, 449, West Strand. 
Instituted ese and incorporated by Royal Charter. 
LIFE ASSURANCE. —The Directors have been enabled, 








Qcorriss (Wipows’ Funp) _ ASSURANCE 
tituted by Act of P. t, established 
ICD. iets, on the principle of MUTUAL CONTRIBUTION. 


ACCUMULATED prunD. INVERTED, la hte +160,0002, 

auoual Ga Genital A insured Sines | the commencement of 
ocie 

FIVE MILLIONS SIX “HUNDRED THOUSAND POUNDS. 


The Right Hon. the _ of Rosebery. 


Pri ts 
Lord Francis Egerton a homas Dick Lauder, Bart. 
The Marquis o Tweedale | The Hon. Lord Moncreiff. 


Sir James Gibson-Craig of iticcarton, Bart. 
William Scott Moncri: ef, Esq. of Fossaway. 
William Mitchell Innes, Ee of Parsonsgreen. 
ames Balfour, a. oO 
war yd, Esq. Banker, “Manchester. 
The President, Vice-President, and Trustees, are all connected 
with the Society by Assurances of at least three years’ standing. 


The general principles of this Society are now so almost uni- 
versally known and appreciated, that it is unnecessary to do 
more in this form than to request a perusal of the lately pub- 
lished Erospectas. from which will be seen the very great addi- 
tion which, during the last few years, has been made to the 
number of ‘members, asthe best practical evidence that can be 
had of the increasing estimation in which it is held by all classes 
of the community ; and as in the present day so much is said of 
the large additions given by Life Offices, and as each contrasts 
with its own the rate divided by others, it may be well to state 
thus generally, that whilst the Society at last periodical investi- 
gation declared a Bonus addition at the rate of 2 per cent. per 
annum on the accumulated amount of the original sum assured 

and the previously declared Bonus, that addition was in the case 
of the early Policies upon the original sum assured alone at the 
rate of nearly 2} per cent. per annum of retrospective Bonus 
from 1831 to 1838, and upwards of 3 per cent. per annum of con- 
tingent prospective Bonus from 1838 to 1845. 
RS information may be readily obtained, on application to 
at E 





in consequence i the care exercised in the 
Lives, to make additions for the ast seven years, averaging no 
less than fourteen per cent. on the sums insured. For example: 
the additions made to Policies of 1000/. each, vary from 133. 7s. 6d. 


to 148/. 17s. 6d. according to the age at entry—a result, it is be- 
Raves, | a more favourable to the Assured than an RATES of 
o 


pany has hitherto accomplished, when the LO 
emium charged by the Corporation are taken into con- 
sideration. 
A printed Statement, containing full fe of this large 
Bonus, may be had on sppcation to the Secretar. 
Ligt next division of Life Profits will take place i in December, 
1846, being an interval of five years; and persons entering 
the Ist of August next. will enjoy one year’s aational rating, 
and rank at next division of profits for Ave complete xeer 
ms of Proposals may be had at the Offices, No. 149, West 
Strand, and No. 73, King W iliamsstreet, City. 
F. G. SMITH, Secretary. 


RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 


ANY, 1, Princes-street, Bank, Londo 

This Institytion i is empowered bya ‘special Act of Parliament, 
4 Vict. . [X., and is so constituted as to afford the benefits o} 
Life Ausaronce, in their fullest extent, to Policy-Holders, and to 
Rained greater facilities and accommodation than can be ob- 
ained in other Offices. The decided superiority of its plan, and 
s claim to public preference and support, have been proved, 
| TAT, by its extraordinary and unprecedented success. 
Extract from Inc = easing Rates of Premium, for an Assurance of 

J. for Whole Term of Life. 





“inal Premium payable during 
Ist Five , 2nd Five | 3rd Five | 4th Five | Kemainder 


Age. 

years. | y . Fy rs. years. of life. 
20 |£1 1 4 £1 510 1111 si 16 - £238 
20 Liz 2] 119 1 z 217 6 
40 116 1 4 2u6 3 434 
50 216 7| 39 4 455 5 al 613 7 





PETER MORRISON, Resident Director. 
A liberal commission allowed to § and Agents. 


ESTERN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Pm ae *. Parliament-street, Westminst 
Copiral pee 0,000 Shares, 59. each. —Deposit ‘each Share. 
his deciety’ is ig established for the Assurance of Lives, upon 
principles combining re river perfect security. 








Bog Edgeworth Bicknell Beal a Arscott Lethbridge, Esq. 


pper Bedford-place 3reenwich Hospi 
Willian Cabell, Esq. Newing- Bimend ley ~y Millbank. 
reet 


ton-place, Surrey 
Thomas Somers Cocks, jun.| George Kennet Pollock, Esq. 
Esq. Charing-cross Great _ reomme-street, "West- 
George Beary Drew, Esq. Ber-| _ mins ter a Sec. iu k 
mon James Lys Seager.Es illban 
William _ Fsq. Millbank] John Bazley « hite Esq. Mill- 
William Freeman, Esq. Mill-| _ bank- ries Apne ey Bons a 
bank-street oseph Carter Wood, Esq. Artil- 

Francis Fuller, Esq. Poultry,| py place, Westminster 
Henry Wrench, Esq. King Wil- 


ndon, and ( ‘roydon | 
James Hunt, Esq. Whitehall | liam- street, Londun- -bridge. 
Trustees— William Whateley, Esq.; L. C. Humfrey, Esq.; 
Geecrge Drew, ‘Esq. 
Auditors—Ormus Biddulph, Esq. ; Jobe . seen 
John Bazley W hite, jun. E » es 
Consul’ing Counsel—William Page w ‘ cok. Esq. 
Conveyancing Cou nsel—Samuel Jay, Exq 
Physician—William Kichard Basham, Esq. ™ MLDS 17, Chester- 
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REVIEWS 


English Surnames; Essays on Family Nomen- 
clature, §c. By M.A. Lower. Smith. 
To write is to act, say the prerogative lawyers ; 
and words, we have been told, on manifold 
guthority, are things. But, if so, names are 
words, and proper names, therefore, by the 
strictest logical conclusion, must be proper 
things! No wonder, then, that the English, 
who are a matter-of-fact people, should be most 
observant of names, and should regard a good 
family appellation as an aristocratical distinction. 
The Essays before us may serve as materials for 
examining the justice of this fancy, while inci- 
dentally they throw a glowing light on the folly 
of some prevalent notions concerning the value of 
articular appellations. With respect to names 
in general, the author justly observes, that the 
annals of mankind and the records of biography, 
if people had never borne proper names, would 
have been “ a mere chaos of undefined incidents, 
sn unintelligible mass of facts, without symmetry 
or beauty, and without any interest for after 
.” Let us but for an instant apply the doc- 
trine and judge for ourselves. Suppose it to be— 
H recorded that Rome was founded by X, that 
X killed his brother Y for jumping over a wall, 
that C invaded Italy with a mighty army, that 
he gave the Romans a terrible caning at Canne, 
but took to his nightcap at Capua—that Great A 
was the first Roman emperor, and Little a its 
last—what memory would retain such a history, 
what mind endure it? Yet, after all, Romulus, 
Remus, Annibal, Augustus, or Augustulus, are 
only more lengthy signs,—signs, too, of quan- 
tities, without such aid, evanescent or imaginary: 
like the cartouches of Egyptian hieroglyphics, 
they convey not any idea tothe mind by which 
the world can become “any the wiser.” Nay, 
(letting by-gones be by-gones, and coming to 
our own times,) could we but obliterate the 
names of the speakers in the very last debates 
on matters of urgent importance to humanity, 
and merely state that one learned member said 
so-and-so in favour of bribery and corruption, 
and another honourable member spoke for two 
hours on the virtues of dear food; that one sur- 
prising orator vituperated a whole category of 
manufacturers, and another distinguished 
thetorician wasted two hours of the public time 
in praising himself,—would not the reporter's 
occupation be gone? Names, then, are very 
useful inventions ; and the man who has a good 
handle to his name to render it more than usually 
distinctive, is a doubly useful personage in 
society. 

It follows, therefore, that all names are valu- 
able in proportion as they identify the bearer; 
and that the Smith, Brown, Jones, and Robin- 
son order of appellatives, as they distinguish 
nothing, are little better than no names at all, 
and should be estimated accordingly. 

It is a strange conclusion, to follow after such 
premises, but the proposition is nevertheless true, 
that the less of obvious meaning is attached to a 
proper name, the greater is its worth. Nothing 
discredits a surname more than its affording some 
manag and palpable idea ; White, Brown, Bull, 

horn, et id genus omne, suggest thoughts which, 
vill-ye, nil-ye, become disadvantageously asso- 
ciated with the wearer; while Pennyfeather, 
Twentyman, Dolittle, Gathercoal, &c., add 
insult to injury. Mere arbitrary sounds, on 
the contrary, or names that have lost sight of 
their primitive meaning, represent only the 
man, and are alone philosophically fit to be 
transmitted to posterity; and though in the 
strictness of reason they are purely neutral, yet 
they become dignified, merely because they are 








not obviously disparaging. As a general propo- 
sition, then, we do not imagine that the world 
at large will be much obliged to Mr. Lower for 
lowering the value of surnames in the market, 
by tracing them to their etymological origins; 
for the result has been to show that some of our 
greatest names are formed.on as simple a prin- 
ciple as those of the humblest of our Nokeses 
and Styles. Mauleverer, for instance, (that 
quintessence of feudality and Norman pre- 
eminence) turns out to be merely Malus lepora- 
rius, ‘a bad thistle-whipper,” or worse still (if 
Peter le Neve’s knavish suggestion is to be 
believed), it is Malus operarius, an operative, 
and a bad operative into the bargain. Not, 
however, that in every instance the name is a 
loser by thus coming atthe truth. It must be a 
considerable relief to the worthy family of the 
Higginbottoms, for example, (which for its num- 
bers we doubt not can muster as many honours 
to humanity as any other, the most conceited,) 
to know that they descend from a stalwart 
German, called Ickenbaum (oak tree), on ac- 
count of his having taken his primeval residence 
“at that ilk.” Mr. Inkpen, too, must be well 
pleased to be relieved from the stigma of having 
written a book, by being proved a true Ingepen: 
and Mrs. Cuckold must delight in clearing her 
own character and her husband’s, at a blow, by 
taking rank as a Cokswold. But, above all, what 
an afflicting penalty must be removed from all 
the heads of all the Shufflebottoms, when they 
learn that their much calumniated patronymic 
carries with it nothing worse than ‘ Shaw-field- 
bottom,” which breathes of meadowsweet, haw- 
thorn, e¢ omnis copia narium. 

Corruptions like these are not rarely inciden- 
tal to the names of foreigners ; and the dilemma 
in which they place the candidates for natural- 
ization is trying; for though it is mortifying in 
the extreme to suffer the tortures of such mis- 
readings as those we have quoted, it often fares 
worse with such wights as translate their names 
into English equivalents. Mr. Pontifex must 
lose cast terribly. by figuring as Mr. Bridge- 
builder, and M. Quatremere would be regarded 
as a foundling if called Mr. Fourmothers. To 
be sure, the corruption of the De Ath and the 
De Ville is nothing less than Death and the 
Devil; but still, Taillebois makes a better hand 
of it as Mr. Tallboys, than if he did himself into 
English as a plain Woodcutter. We would not, 
therefore, recommend the worthy shopkeeper of 
Long Acre who rejoices in the euphonous name 
of Holtzapfel, in the dread of being called 
Hustlefellow, or Hole-a’-field, or any other abo- 
minable absurdity, to sink himself in the vulgar- 
izing equivalent monosyllable of Crabbe, albeit 
that sour appellative has been honoured as the 
name of a great poet. Then there is no end to 
this process. Our author records a German 
called Feuerstein (Anglicé, “ Fire-stone”), who 
settled among a French population in America, 
and straight became Pierre-a-fusil; and the 
matter did not stop there, for in due course of 
time the Anglo-American race poured in and 
became the majority, when the unfortunate 
German once more was translated, and sunk 
irrecoverably into Peter Gun. Nothing, indeed, 
gains by translation but a bishop. 

We have said, that great names are formed 
on the same simple principles as the most 
plebeian. Thus, the grandest family names are 
those which are derived from Normandy, such 
as the Tankervilles, the Mortimers, the Deve- 
reuxs, the St. Maures, &c.; and our author says, 
that there is scarce a village within its bounds 
which has not given name to a family; these, 
then, are but topographic designations. With 


the French, generally the De is aristocratic. 
Yet are the family appellatives of the thorough 


“ungentleman” (as the Boke of St. Alban’s has 
it), equally founded on local distinctions. The 
poor peasant who lived on a moor became Mr. 
Atmoore, and he who dwelt near the sea was 
yclepped Bywater, or Bythesea ; John-a-Noke is 
John atten Oak, or at the oak; and his natural 
enemy John-a-Style is only a dishonest abbre- 
viation of John atte Style. 

Another source of family names is the appro- 
priation of those of animals ; and if Boar, Hogge, 
Otter, Rabbit, and Badger smack of a plebeian 
origin, so, too, must the name even of our own 
Royal Family, who are Guelphs, or Wolfs; and 
the Baronial Louvels are but a French version of 
the same origin. Our author speaks, too, of a 
person of gentle blood, whose sur and christian 
names were Savage Bear; and Fosbroke men- 
tions Archembaldus Pejor Lupo, as being pro- 
bably less agreeable company than a wolf in a 
lone pass. 

Another great source whence plebeian names 
are derived, lies in the signs of the houses where 
the ancestors of the family sold their wares. 
And there is no doubt that some aristocratic 
houses derive their names from the emblazoned 
monsters which figure on their shields, much 
after the fashion of the modern American In- 
dians ; though the reverse is sometimes the case, 
as in the instances called Canting Arms, or arms 
which are allusive to the family name. The 
upshot of all is, that, nominally as well as phy- 
sically, there is no adding a cubit to the human 
stature; and that great people, as well as little 
people, like the mammoth and the microscopic 
water-lion, are but named for the common pur- 
pose of convenience. Aristocracy of appellation 
is therefore a mere fancy—an innuendo not to be 
sustained by evidence; and ‘the man’s a man 
for a’ that.” 

From what we have said beside Mr. Lower’s 
book, rather than on it, the learned will surmise 
that it is merely an extension of the chapter on 
names in Camden’s amusing volume of ‘ Re- 
mains.’ To the unlearned, we must say that it 
is a pleasant hour’s reading concerning the origin 
of family names, too slight and too humorous 
for professed criticism. Amidst some droll 
stories, and not a few antiquarian conceits, the 
aforesaid unlearned may pick up sundry scra’ 
of knowledge of useful application, if it be only 
to astonish their simpler friends withal. In the 
early stages of society, men possessed usually 
but one name, corresponding to that which we 
call Christian name. As mankind multiplied, 
two names became necessary, for greater distine- 
tion, just as animals and plants have acquired a 
generic and a specific appellation in our sys- 
tematic works. ‘The first (because the simplest) 
surnames were patronymics; then followed the 
locally derived name; after these, personality, 
malice, and caprice seem to have taken the lead, 
giving rise to the rarer and more exceptional 
eases; and lastly, corruption added its class to 
the other categories. 


Of the appellation itself, “Surname” or “ Sire- 
name,” the author thus speaks :— 

“Srrname differed originally from SuRNAME. 
Mac- Allen, Fitz-Harding, Ap Tudor, and Stephenson, 
are properly SIR-, oF SIRE-names, and are equivalent 
to the son of Allan, of Harding, of Tudor, of Ste- 
phen. Of Surnames, Du Cange says, they were at 
first written, ‘ not in a direct line after the Christian 
name, but above it, between the lines ;’ and hence 
they were called in Latin Supranomrna, in Italian 
SupraNome, and in French Sur-noms, from which, 
I suppose, the English term is derived. A Surname 
is therefore, a name superadded to the first or Chris- 
tian name, to indicate the family to which the indivi- 
dual bearing it belongs, as Edmund Spenser, John 
Milton, Alexander Pope. Hence it is evident that, 
although every sIRname is a suRname, every SUR- 
name is not a sirname; a distinction which is now 
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scarcely recognized, and the two words are used 
indiscriminately by our best writers.” 

It is not very clear at what time the use of 
surnames began in England, though probably 
the epoch of the Conquest first saw them widely 
spread among the great. The author assigns to 
Edward the Third their assumption by the 
middle and lower ranks; “ but even at the com- 
mencement of the fifteenth century there was 
much confusion of family names,” from the 
custom of changing them at pleasure, the several 
branches of the same family assuming different 
names, and individuals taking up and letting drop 
particular names, as suited their convenience or 
their fancy :— 

“The following address to the populace, between 
the acts of one of the Coventry Mysteries, serves still 
further to illustrate the state in which our family 
nomenclature stood in the fifteenth century :— 

4 Avoydsers! And lete me lord the bischop come 
And syt in the court, the laws for to doo ; 


And I schal gon in this place, them for to somowne ; 
The that ben in my book, the court ye must come to. 
{| I warne you her’, all abowte 
That I somown you, all the rowte, 
Loke ye fayl, for no dowte, 
At the court to “ per,” (appear). 
Both John Jurpon’ and Geffrey GyLe 
Malkyn MyLKEDOKE and FAYRE Mabyle, 
Stevyn Sturpy, and Jack-at-THE STYLE, 
And Sawdyr SADELER. 
© Thom Tynxer’ and Betrys BeLLe 
Peyrs Potrer, and What-at-THE-WELLE, 
Symme SMAL-FEYTH, and Kate KELiLx, 
And Bertylmew the Bocuer (butcher). 


Kytt Caxecer, aad Colett CRANE, 
Gylle Fetyse and Frayr Jane 
Powle Powter’, and P{ar}nel Prane, 
And Phelypp the good FLeccHeEr. 


Cok Crane, and Davy Dry-pust 
Luce Lyer, and Letyce LyTYL-TRUust, 
Miles the MILLER, and Colle CRAKE-cRUST 
Both Bette the BakER, and Robyn REDE. 


And LOKE YE RYNGE WELE IN YOUR PURS 
For ellys your cawse may spede the wurs, 
Thow that ye slynge goddys curs, 
Evy(n] at my hede. 
| Both Bontyne the Browsrer, and Sybyly SLyNGE 
Megge Merywepyr, and Sabyn Sprince 
Tyffany TwynKe Ler ffayle for no thynge, 
Ffast co’ a way 
The courte shall be this day. 

Among other instances of the unsettled state 
of family names ‘even unto this day,” the 
author makes a statement that should be ap- 
pended to the report on the intellectual and 
moral condition of the mining population :— 

“ But this is nothing to the practice of bearing a 
double set of names, which, we are assured, prevails 
among these colliers, Thus a man may at the same 
time bear the names of John Smith and Thomas 
Joncs, without any intention of concealment, but it 
must not be imagined that such regular names are in 
common use, These are a kind of best names, which, 
like their Sunday clothes, they only use on high-days 
and holydays, as at christenings and marriages. For 
every-day purposes they use no appellative, except a 
nick-name, as Nosey, Soiden-mouth,* Soaker, or some 
such elegant designation ; and this is employed not 
by their neighbours alone, but by their wives and 
children, and even by themselves. * * Clergymen 
have been known to send home a wedding party in 
despair, after a vain essay to gain from the bride and 
bridegroom a sound by way of name, which any 
known alphabet had the power of committing to 
paper!’ A story is told of an attorney’s clerk who 
was professionally employed to serve a process on 
one of these oddly-named gentry, whose real name 
was entered in the instrument with legal accuracy. 
The clerk, after a great deal of inquiry as to the 
whereabouts of the party, was about to abandon the 
search as hopeless, when a young woman, who had 
witnessed his labours, kindly volunteered to assist 
him. ‘Oy say, Bullyed,’ cried she, to the first per- 
son they met, ‘ does thee know amon neamed Adam 
Green ? The bull-head was shaken in token of 
ignorance. ‘ Loy-a-bed, dost thee?’ Lic-a-bed’s 
opportunities of making acquaintance had been 
rather limited, and she could not resolve the diffi- 
culty. Stumpy (a man with a wooden leg), Cow- 





* With a mouth awry. 


skin, Spindleshanks, Cockeye, and Pigtail, were seve- 
rally invoked, but in vain; and the querist fell into 
a brown study, in which she remained for some time. 
At length, however, her eyes suddenly brightened, and 
slapping one of her companions on the shoulder, she 
exclaimed triumphantly, ‘Dash my wig! whoy he 
means moy feather!’ and then turning to the gentle- 
man, she added, § Yo should’n ax’d for Ode Black- 
bird!” 

The following is an explanation of some of the 
more obscure appellations to be found in books 
and in society at the present day:— 

“ Sutor is the Latin and Old English for shoe- 
maker, Latimer, a writer of Latin, or, as Camden 
has it, ‘an interpretour.’ Chaucer is also said to 
signify a member of the gentle craft. Leech, the 
Saxon for physician, is still partially retained in some 
parts of the country. Thwaytes signifies a feller of 
wood, and Barker is synonymous with tanner.— 
Jenner is an old form of joiner; Webbe, and Webster, 
of weaver; and Banister, of Balneator, the keeper 
of a bath. A Shearman is one who shears worsteds, 
fustians, &c., an employment known at Norwich by 
the designation of shermancraft. A Lorimer is a 
maker of bits for bridles, spurs, &c. There is or 
was a * Lorimer’s Company’ in London. A Pilcher 
was a maker.of pilches, a warm kind of upper gar- 
ment, the ‘great-coat’ of the fourteenth century. 
Hence Chaucer: 

After gret hete cometh cold, 

No man cast his pylch away. 
Sanger and Sangster mean singer. An Arkwright 
was in old times a maker of meal-chests, an article 
of furniture in every house when families dressed 
their own flour. A Coker was a maker of charcoal, 
and a Pargiter a maker of parchment.—Kidder is an 
obsolete word for huxter, Lavender for laundress 
(Chaucer), Furner for baker, Hellier for tyler, and 
Crowther for a player on the crowd, a species of 
violin. Monger (q. d. a man-of-gere) is equivalent 


to merchant, whence cheese-monger, iron-monger, 
&e.” 

In this en passant etymology, the author is 
mistaken. Monger, the proper Anglo-Saxon for 


merchant, is more probably derived from “ ge- 
mencgan,” to mingle, and that from “ menig,” 
many,—i. e. a dealer in many miscellaneous 
articles. Costard-monger is a dealer in apples. 





Three Early English Metrical Romances. With 
an Introduction and Glossary. Edited by 

J. Robson, Esq. Printed for the Camden 

Society. 

Tue present publication is from a manuscript 
in the possession of Mr. Blackburn, written on 
coarse parchment, and still retaining its primi- 
tive binding of “ two oaken backs, each half an 
inch thick, guiltless of a plane, and held together 
by seven thongs of white leather;” while with 
that “ parchment saving” care, which the manu- 
scripts of an age when writing materials were 
as costly, as writers were scarce, often exhibit, 
this curious book commences with the three 
metrical tales now published, and the remaining 
leaves are filled with records and memoranda of 
the court of Hale. As these records have been 
evidently inserted at various times, and probably 
by the lord of the manor of Hale, William Ire- 
land, during the reigns of Henry V. and VI., 
the Editor assigns a higher antiquity to the 
first part of the manuscript; and the metrical 
tales themselves he supposes to have been of the 
thirteenth century. 

The first, entitled ‘The Anturs of Arther at 
the Tarnewathelan,’ has been already presented 
to antiquaries by Pinkerton, in his Scottish 
Ballads, from Mr. Douce’s MS., and which Rit- 
son, with more courtesy than he usually displays, 
drily remarks, “the sayd Pinkerton came by 
very dishonestly.” However that might be, 
Pinkerton, it appears, made a very blundering 
transcript, and it was subsequently published by 
Sir Frederic Madden in his ‘Syr Gawayne.’ 
For our own parts, excepting as illustrative of the 





north country dialect, we see little merit in this 





rude relic of north country minstrelsy. The 
Editor truly remarks, that “ the incidents are go 
commonplace, and the story itself so simply put 
together, that we can see no necessity for the 
poet having borrowed either one or the other.” 
The story indeed is strangely bald and meagre, 
King Arthur is hunting in Inglewood Forest, 
and is separated from his Queen and Sir Gawan, 
In the midst of a fearful darkness, “ the Grym- 
lakkest Gost” appears to the Queen, and gives 
her some advice as to her. future conduct, of 
which, if romance be true, the frail and false 
Guinever stood in much need. The ghost de. 
clares herself to be her mother, but condemned 
for her sins to wander, girt about with serpents 
and with toads; and she warns her to beware of 
her fate, and also to take pity on the poor,—g 
duty which we must remark is mostly enjoined 
with much simple force and pathos by the 
ancient minstrel. The priestly origin of this 
antur” is, we think, indicated by the request 
of thirty trentals of masses, performed at high 
service (‘‘ betwixt undern and none’) to bring her 
soul “unto blys.” Queen “ Gaynour” as she 
is here called, promises a million of masses, 
instead of nine hundred, and the ghost, after 
giving some good advice, glides away, declaring 
that “a mass is as sweet as any spice thou ever 
didst eat;” and the queen returns home. Sir 
Galrun of Galway now enters the hall with a 
lady, and claims his inheritance. On the follow- 
ing day Sir Gawan meets him in the lists, over- 
comes him, and then, with his “ old courtesy,” 
as Chaucer says, yields up his prize; and the 
fifty-fifth verse ends the story, by acquainting 
us that the queen wrote to “ all the religious to 
read and to sing,’ and, moreover, secured the 
aid of “ bokelerned bishoppis,” and thus con- 
cludes “ the Antur.” 

The second tale is one of a higher character, 
‘Syr Amadace’ is already known to the read- 
ers of our early poetry, from its insertion in 
Weber's collection. We agree with Mr. Robson 
that this metrical tale cannot be the romance of 
‘ Amadas,’ so frequently referred to by the early 
romancers. We are not indeed inclined to 
assign ‘Sir Amadace’ a higher date than the 
beginning of the fourteenth century, perhaps 
the middle,—since in its general character it 
bears a closer relation to the legend, than to the 
chivalric romance. 

The reader who has made this branch of our 
early literature his study, will, perhaps, agree 
with us, that soon after the publication, (and 
from its rapid circulation throughout France, 
Flanders, and England, we may well use that 
term) of the Gesta Romanorum, a change passed 
over this portion of our popular poetry ; and the 
tale was no longer exclusivély of war or of wild 
adventure, but frequently of reverses of fortune 
borne with meekness, or of devoted self-sacrifice, 
always rewarded abundantly in the end. Indeed, 
when we call to mind how many of our early 
poets—Gower, Chaucer, Occleve, Spenser, and 
Shakspeare himself, have not disdained to draw 
from this “ most amusing storehouse of middle- 
age fiction,” we shall not be surprised that the 
tales which enlivened the homily of the preacher 
at the market-cross, should have had so wide a 
circulation, and that even when they were not 
servilely copied, their influence tinged the pro- 
ductions of the popular minstrel. 

The third poem, ‘The Avowing of Kyng 
Arthur,’ is worthy particular notice as being now 
printed for the first time. This is a tale of chivalry, 
and, from the characters, as well as the costume, 
we should assign it an earlier date than the two 
former. The scene is laid, as in the first, in the 
north; and the discovery of a tremendous wild 
boar in Inglewood Forest, is the occasion of the 
King and his knights “making their avowe.” 
The boar is described with much spirit; and cer- 
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tainly he seems to have been almost as formid- 
able as the gold-comb bearing boar, whom we 
jntroduced to our readers in the ‘ Mabinogion.’ 
As he was ‘‘higher than a horse,” and had tusks 
three feet in length, King Arthur, with his cha- 
racteristic bravery, makes his “ avowe”’ to over- 
come him. Sir Gawain vows to watch all night 
at Tarnewathelan ; Sir Kay to ride through the 
forest, ready to slay whoever should attack him; 
while Sir Baldwin makes three vows,—never to 
be jealous of his wife, never to deny food to any 
one, and never to fear death. ‘The story is, 
however, not only rudely told, but unskilfully 
put together, forming, in this respect, a striking 
contrast to those curious old Welch tales, to 
which we lately referred. The writer paints the 
castle life from observation ; and though his seat 
must have been too far below the salt, to have 
enabled him to mark the more graceful pecu- 
liarities of the occupiers of the ‘ dais,” he yet 
gives a vivid picture of the bustle and stir of 
the enormous household; the hearty hospitality 
which belongs to an early period ; and a glimpse, 
just such as the travelling minstrel may be sup- 

ed to have obtained, of the courteous manners 
of the lady, when, perchance, she bestowed on 
him his silver groat. If additional evidence were 
wanting of the inferior station occupied by the 
English minstrel, (we mean the minstrel who 
sung his tale in English), the first and third 
poems in this work would supply it. 

It is on this account that we feel compara- 
tively little interest in the publication of early 
English romances. Until the close of the thir- 
teenth century, that language which we may now 
well boast of, was spoken only by the lower 
orders. ‘The literature, up to the middle of the 
fourteenth century, was Latinor Norman-French, 
and the rude rhymes that amused the peasant 
on his holiday, or the ruder story which the 
travelling tale-teller was ready to relate for a cup 
of ale, were the only compositions as yet in the 
language of Shakspeare and Milton. And thus 
the tale, however high the original writer might 
stand, and however correctly he, the denizen of 
acourt, might describe its manners, in the hands 
of the travelling English minstrel it took a form 
and character suited to the tastes and feelings 
alike of the minstrel whe sung it, and the class 
among whom it was to be sung. It is this cir- 
cumstance that has made the early metrical ro- 
mance almost as unsafe a guide to the social 
character of our forefathers as the ancient ballad. 
The metrical romance is more faithful than the 
ballad, for this gives the story merely at second- 
hand, while the ballad-monger gives his at the 
third, and fourth. But the radical fault is the 
same ; the tale, by being translated for the ac- 
commodation of 

** Lewed menne who Frenshe ne conne,” 

as Robert le Brunne remarks, is also adapted to 
their coarser tastes, and thus, to give no farther 
instances, in one of these we find two Knights of 
the Round Table summarily settling their dis- 
putes by a regular “set to;” and the gallant 
Ceeur de Lion, that royal troubadour, making 
a cannibal meal on “the head of a Sarazin 
young and fatte.” 

We are aware of the subsidiary importance of 
publications like the present, as affording speci- 
mens of the northern dialect at a very early 
period, and, as such, we welcome it; but for 
specimens which will place before us, not only 
the character and feelings of our forefathers 
among the higher classes, but exhibit the first 
buddings of English genius, we must turn, not 
to the rude English metrical tale, but to the 
“Conte,” the “ Roman,” the “ Sermun,” of the 
Englishman, who used the language of the cdu- 
cated classes, Norman-French. 








A Treatise on the Management of Fresh Water 
Fish, with a view to making them a source of 
profit to Landed Proprietors. By Gottlieb 
Boccius. Van Voorst. 

We give the title of this brief pamphlet at length, 
in justice to the author, who, having probably, 
by the exercise of that patient labour and per- 
spicuity so characteristic of the German, observed 
some lurking tendency in Englishmen towards 
“ profit,” has accordingly emblazoned the word 
on his standard, to catch the public eye, and “get 
custom for the shop.” In noticing, however, the 
fact, it is doubtful whether Herr Gottlieb should 
be lauded for offering a new dish to the tables 
of our countrymen, or censured as the proximate 
cause of a new chapter in our commercial tariff— 
of a close wrote: of carp, tench, pike, stickle- 
backs, and minnows :—for, alas, nihil est ab omne 
parte beatum, the one will naturally bring with it 
the other; and as certainly asa fish-feeding inter- 
est is established, so certainly shall we have a 
clamour for a protecting duty to encourage its 
nascent energies. In the meantime, we would 
recommend those “ of the opposite faction,” the 
parties engaged in the sea fisheries, to have a 
sharp look out; for if the British public should 
take to carp and eels, and acquire a desire to 
feed on gudgeons, it will be so much clear 
discouragement to the turbots and their fellow 
victims the lobsters; and the cods and the 
oysters will be sent together to some sub- 
marine Coventry of their own. The truth of 
the matter is, that the demand for fish of 
any description in our markets is circum- 
scribed by the price. The sea is full of fish 
around our coasts, and with this supply within 
sight, the adjacent population are, notwithstand- 
ing, too often, little better than half-starving; 
simply because they cannot afford to pay for the 
catching of it. Unless, therefore, fish could be 
reared more cheaply than they are caught, we 
fear that the consumption would still remain as 
limited as ever, and that “ one England cannot 
brook the double reign.” 


The use of Stews for the feeding, and proba- 
bly too for the breeding of fish, is, indeed, no 
novelty ; the custom probably is coeval with 
civilization itself. Among the luxurious Romans, 
who were great fish eaters, such receptacles were 
common, — principally, however, for sea fish, 
which were more in request than the fresh water 
species. It is related by Macrobius, that a Ro- 
man naval officer, by name Octavius, bought an 
incredible number of a species of fish so un- 
known in Italy as to have no Latin name, and 
cast them into the sea between Ostea and the 
Campanian shores; “sowing the sea as you 
would the earth.” He at the same time provided, 
that for five years to come, whoever caught one 
of these fish should return it to the sea. The 
experiment, if we may judge by the context, 
did not succeed ; for otherwise the animal would 
have been better specified by the narrator of the 
anecdote. In referring to the preference for sea 
fish, Juvenal tells us, that while the guests above 
the salt, feasted on mullet, the humbler feeders 
were put off with the snake-like eel; no bad pis- 
aller, by the bye, ‘ sua si bona nérint. The same 
author informs us, that every sea was scoured in 
search of new species, or of better varieties ; 
though price seems more to have been regarded 
in the Romans’ preferences than flavour. The 
only home-bred fish in esteem was the Lupus; 
though all the fish of the Tiber were considered 
to be better in their kind than those of other 
neighbouring rivers. The knowing in these 
matters preferred the Lupus which was caught 
in the filthy waters between the two bridges of 
the city, to those taken in the purer but less 
fattening open sea. Fish were also esteemed 
very much for their size. Corsica and Sicily 





presented the best mullet, unless, indeed, they 
were brought from such a distance in conse- 
quence of the coasts near Rome having been 
exhausted. The murena, likewise, was brought 
from Sicily; and oysters were even imported 
from our English Rochester. But as there 
were no mail-coaches nor rail-roads in those 
days, it follows that‘the delicacies of this de- 
scription must have been transported alive; 
and they were afterwards probably preserved in 
vivaria, to be brought to market as they were 
wanted. 

In such receptacles fish of some sort were fed 
with very great care; and we are told even of 
slaves having been thrown in to fatten their 
brother captives for the table! During the 
Middle Ages, Christianity, by introducing the 
custom of fasting as a matter of penance, 
tended at once to increase the demand for fish, 
and to disparage it as an ordinary esculent. 
But as Peter Pindar’s pilgrim “ took the liberty 
to boil his peas,” so the wealthy and the great 
contrived to render a fish dinner pre-eminently 
costly and luxurious, by complications in their 
art of cookery. ‘The clergy, more especially, 
took this branch under their protection ; and the 
monasteries were not unfrequently built in spots 
selected for the convenience of fishing or fish 
ponds. In some instances we hear of contrivances 
in these establishments by which the ringing of a 
bell was made to announce to the kitchen every 
fresh capture in the weirs, The supply of sea 
fish must, however, at that time have been very 
closely limited to the sea coasts: and except in 
the vicinity of salmon fisheries, the inland 
pastors must have been principally thrown upon 
their Stews for a supply of fresh water fish. 
Hence the attention, then, generally paid to fish- 
ponds as a necessary part of the domestic eco- 
nomy. Thus of Chaucer's yeomen, the poet 
asserts, 

Full many a fat purtrick had he in mewe, 

And many a breme, and many a luce, in stewe. 

It is in this combination of Catholicity, and 
of distance from the sea, that we must look for 
the superiority of the Germans in the manage- 
ment of the fish-pond. In many parts of Prus- 
sia, says Bingley, “carp are bred in great 
quantities, and are thus made to form a con- 
siderable part of the revenue of the principal 
personages of the country, being sent from 
thence in well boats into Sweden and Russia.” 
Among other advantages to be derived from 
attention to the rearing of these animals, is that 
of increasing their size. Our author mentions 
that on a friend’s estate at Machern in Saxony, 
out of a pond of twenty-seven acres, he saw 
two breeding Carp taken and placed in the scale, 
whose united weight amounted nearly to 1001b., 
and the Saxon pound is seven per cent. heavier 
than the English. By the next year the male 
had reached 52 Saxon pounds, and the female 
53lb. On the same estate, a pond of seventeen 
acres yielded 4,000 1b. weight of carp, besides 
other fish. Ponds, however, cannot be fished 
annually. 

Before this tempting display of 


rofit should 
seduce any of our readers to pled s in the spe- 
culation, we trust that they will sufficiently con- 
sider that fish is in its nature more an article of 
luxury than of necessity. The fish-eating tribes 
are amongst the poorest and ill-thriven of man- 
kind, and if they adopt the diet, “‘ their poverty 


and not their will consents.” While we hear 
of the servants of a Scotch nobleman stipu- 
lating for not being forced to eat salmon more 
than three times a week, and of the Irish 
Catholic gentleman’s joke in refusing fish when 
offered him at table, on the plea of his hav- 
ing been emancipated, we cannot look forward 
to its entering largely into the natural dietary. 
Still, as administering to luxury, and as an 
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appendage to a nobleman’s domain, the fish- 
pond is an object worth consideration ; and as 
the attempt to reconcile sea fish to inhabiting 
fresh water does not appear to have succeeded, 
the rearing of carp and tench must for the pre- 
sent have the preference. Before parting with 
the worthy Herr, we must note, that while he 
has devoted twenty pages to the art of breeding 
fish, he has wisely employed eighteen in setting 
forth twenty-three different German ways of 
cooking that (per se) rather insipid esculent. 
This proportion is pregnant with inference. 





The Bishop's Daughter. By the Author of ‘The 

Life-Book of a Labourer.’ Dalton. 

Tuis is a theological, aristocratical, orthodox, one- 
volumed, and noticeable novel by “a working clergy- 
man,” who evidently works with his pen to gratify 
the givers of secular good things. If his surplice is 
as stiff and starched as his creed, he must make a 
fearful rustling in the reading-desk. In his preface, 
he assumes that there is a school in this country by 
which it is maintained that good and generous actions 
are never performed by people who wear mitres and 
coronets on their temples ; and to combat this position 
he advances half-a-dozen instances of active philan- 
thropy displayed by our nobility, both spiritual and 
temporal. Now, in the first place, we have never heard 
of any set of men in England chargeable with the ex- 
treme folly of imputing to the aristocracy a systematic 
neglect of the charities of life; and, secondly, we 
must observe, that, supposing such an idea to be pre- 
valent, there cannot be conceived a weaker attempt 
to counteract it than by the enumeration of three or 
four cases of benevolence and liberality, which, had 
we the most stony-hearted nobility in the world, 
might, without difficulty, be culled from their private 
records. By this feeble logic, the author does any- 
thing but service to the cause he espouses: if, there- 
fore, he enjoys the patronage of the high places, 
we recognize in that circumstance alone a most un- 
equivocal proof of the disinterestedness of the British 
noblesse. 

In the course of the book there occur some 
amusing instances of the author’s determination to 
believe all good and nothing evil of the capitals of 
polished society. The riots of 1780 are spoken of as 
“Lord George Gordon’s riots, as some are pleased to 
phrase them.” The writer cannot bring himself to con- 
ceive the idea of ariotous nobleman ; nay, we cannot 
avoid suspecting that he looks with more horror on 
those who are pleased to describe the. commotions in 
question by the name of a lord, than upon those riots 
themselves. The Bishop’s daughter, Miss Sybyl 
Chenevix, will not even hear the Czar Nicholas called 
an oppressor by a Pole! The Count Zelo Zolo 
Zatinsky is introduced to the heroine by Mrs. 
Hemingway, of Tattlewell, a universal patroness of 
Hindoo Rajahs, South Sea Islanders, fair Circassians, 
Hottentot princes, and everything outlandish. We 
quote the account of this interview, for the purpose 
of pointing out the disingenuous method which the 
authors of such semi-controversial works as the 
book before us take to advance their high-flying 
tenets :— 

* The burden of his tale was the woes of * Pologne.’ 
His point d’appui, the cruelty of Nicholas; His ob- 
ject the sale of a small volume containing his own 
personal history, the price of which Mrs. Hemingway 
had moderately fixed at a couple of guineas. The 
terms which he applied to the Russian Emperor were 
sufficiently bitter ; and every now and then, he ap- 
pealed to Miss Chenevix, as the descendant of a 
bishop, and a believer in holy writ, to join him in 
his denunciations. His pointed reference to her 
father’s memory—Mrs. Hemingway had taught him 
his lesson well—touched Sybyl sensibly. The Pole 
saw his advantage, and proceeded. ‘Ah! that good 
man, whose name you bear, was an enemy to all op- 
pression. Holy man! he had read his Bible too 
closely not to loathe the oppressor. I know my 
Bible too: and have read it, I hope, to profit.’ ‘ One 
verse, Sir, has I think escaped you.’ ‘Name it.’ 
‘Thou shall not speak evil of the ruler of thy people.’ 
The Count was evidently annoyed. ‘What!’ cried 
he, reddening, and looking very fierce, ‘ would you 


it to all sovereigns. There is something so sacred in 
the station of rulers—they derive their office and 
authority so immediately from the Most High—that 
their persons should be hallowed from the ‘strife of 
tongues. Their failings, their follies, their foibles, are 
the last points a good man will desire to remember. 
Their clemency—their forbearance—their generosity 
—he treasures up delightedly. Nor is this an irksome 
duty. The intimate connexion of sovereignty with 
deity renders it an imperative exercise.’ ‘* Indeed,— 
how so?’ ‘Surely the Count Zelo Zolo Zatinsky, a 
biblical student, needs not to be reminded that ‘there 
is no power but of God; the powers that be are or- 
dained of God.’ ‘ Pardon me, lady, those doctrines 
are exploded.’ ‘ Yes: by revolutionists.” The Count 
winced again.” 

The Polish Count is here made to say that an im- 
portant text of scripture is “exploded,” in order to 
impress the simple reader with the idea that there 
was no other answer to the shallow and verbal rea- 
soning of the Bishop’s daughter. There would be no 
harm in this, if the Count was represented as an in- 
fidel, for it would then be agreable to his character 
to talk of apostolic maxims as “ exploded ;” but he 
is announced as a “ biblical student,” and of course 
competent to dispute the principle in question upon 
better grounds, if such grounds were. Be it observed, 
that we do not dispute the author's right to maintain 
it to be sinful to call a tyrant a tyrant; we merely 
object to the unfairness of keeping entirely out of 
view those obvious and important distinctions by 
which such a dogma is capable of being fairly contro- 
verted. Books, like the one before us, are written 
for instruction; and as they belong to a class of 
publications which have numerous readers, chiefly 
amongst the rising generation, we think it proper to 
animadvert upon what we cannot but consider an un- 
warrantable and unprincipled method of inculcating 
even the soundest doctrines. Whenever the method 
of dialogue, or oral controversy, is employed to instil 
a lesson, the opponent ought to be made to state the 
strongest arguments that his case admits of, and to 
put them in the best light and form. 

This volume, however, apart from its polemical 
character, (in which respect it is ostentatiously di- 
dactic without being at all instructive,) contains in- 
teresting and readable matter, chiefly of an anecdotic 
character. There are, amongst others, some anecdotes 
of Paley, from which we select a hit at fox hunting 
and a fox hunter, named Mr, James, who had the 
misfortune to cry up his favourite pursuit in the pre- 
sence of the moral philosopher :— 

* Of fox hunting, he affirmed that it was a cruel 
pastime; that it was opposed alike to reason and 
humanity ; that it was a degradation of man’s powers 
to spend morning after morning at the tail of a pack 
of hounds; that man was born for higher and nobler 
purposes than that of devoting a large portion of ex- 
istence to killing vermin ; that it was an indefensible 
waste of time ; that one of its sure results was that of 
inducing first a toleration, and then a distinct prefer- 
ence for low company ; that it was the forerunner of 
excess; debased a man’s manners, and brutalized 
his intellect. Mr. James at length started on his legs, 
and exclaimed, ‘Sir, I can’t imagine where you have 
been bred; where you have passed your time. I 
can’t form any idea what has been your resort. * Mine,’ 
added he proudly, ‘ mine is well known.’ And well 
shown,’ added Paley, ‘THE KENNEL.’ ” 

There is a curious incident, illustrative of Lord 
Nelson’s seamanlike sagacity, mentioned as having 
been related by an eye-witness, a lady who refused 
the hand of that great man, before he had placed his 
name amongst the naval heroes of his country :— 

‘One of the many histories she was wont to relate 
respecting him was this. She lived with her brotherin 
Oxford Street, and during the riots of ’eighty—Lord 
George Gordon’s riots, as some are pleased to phrase 
them—Nelson accompanied her and her brother to 
Bloomsbury Square, at the time when the mob were 
pillaging the mansion of the Lord Chief Justice. All 
the hackney coaches at that time had * No Popery’ 
chalked, for safety, on their backs; and Miss P., 
from a regard to her own personal security, but much 
to Nelson’s annoyance, wore the popular favour. On 
their arrival at Bloomsbury they witnessed the 
triumph of the mob, and the destruction of Lord 
Mansfield’s library. Among them was a female 





apply that verse to him? to——’ ‘I would apply 


figure peculiarly active, and pre-eminently malicious, 


She was tall—of huge proportions, and uncommon 
strength. The vigour with which she carried on the 
work of destruction, and the glee with which she fed 
the fire with some massy tomes of Lord Mansfield’y 
library, mightily amused the mob. ‘That hori 
woman seems more in earnest than any of them,’ was 
the comment of the lady. ‘She—is—not_a_ 
woman,’ said Nelson slowly, and pausing between his 
words: ‘that figure is a man—and—a sailor,’ ‘4 
sailor!’ cried her brother—‘how can you possibly haye 
come to such a conclusion?” ‘A seaman’s eye is not 
easily deceived,’ was the rejoinder : ‘I have watched 
that fellow closely for the last ten minutes, and par. 
ticularly the manner in which he tied that last knot, 
He’s a man-of-war’s man: and what's more, I’ve a 
notion that he has served under me. Now with your 
leave I'll ascertain it. We drew nearer to the 
building; and Nelson, the moment the indefatigable 
lady again made her appearance, sang out at the very 
top of his voice, ‘ Thomas Barker, Thomas Barker |’ 
The ‘hail’? was perfectly unheeded. The lady ex. 
ecuted her task and retired. An interval of some 
minutes took place before she was seen again. At 
length she rushed forward to all appearance the very 
genius of the storm. ‘Bobbing Tom! Bobbing Tom! 
was this time loudly shouted in a clear full voice, 
The effect of the sobriquet was quite magical. The 
lady paused—looked towards the quarter whence the 
cry proceeded—caught Nelson’s eye—and achievi 
such asummerset as legs covered with petticoats never 
perpetrated before, disappeared amidst the vociferous 
and prolonged laughter of the populace.” 


In a chapter entitled “ Her Majesty's Father” are 
given some anecdotes and original letters of the late 
Duke of Kent. The anecdotes were scarcely worth 
telling or the letters worth publication; but there 
is no reason to doubt their authenticity, although 
they appear in the work of an anonymous writer, 








Hours with the Muses. By J.C. Prince. Manches 
ter, Rogerson. 


Tue author of this volume is one of those sons of the 
people conventionally included in the category of 
Uneducated Poets; and his story, as it is told ing 
memoir prefixed, by a friend more zealous than 
judicious, points some of the morals which we sug- 
gested in our remarks on the class. Without genius, of 
that kind which isan irresistible vocation, John Prince 
has a grace, both of thought and expression, certainly 
extraordinary as the teaching of a position like his, 
—and enough of enthusiasm to make a dangerous 
distraction in the rough ways in which the seed of 
his family’s bread is scattered. In the place of that 
inspiration, which is Nature’s direct gift—which may 
find its prophet keeping sheep, like David, or 
following the plough, like Burns, as well as in the 
Castles of Indolence—and where it descends, even 
on a peasant heart, provides, always, fit interpreters 
for itself, shaping the language in accordance with 
the thoughts it has to clothe,—there is, in the case 
-before us, a refinement in the sentiments, as well as 
their utterance, rather borrowed from poetic models 
than the suggestions of a natural poetry; and pro- 
claiming a larger and more desultory reading than 
seems compatible with the constant claims of a less 
luxurious kind, upon the poor man’s time, which are 
amongst the hard conditions of his lot. The fear for 
the author’s own happiness, which is suggested by 
poetry like this, coming from one whose duties, from 
the age of nine years upwards, have been the lowly 
and laborious ones of a “reed-maker for weavers,” 
finds confirmation in the incidentsof his life. Here isa 
struggling artisan, with an all but starving wife and chil- 
dren, manfully earnest apparently to win their susten- 
ance from the stony soil of his own poor fortunes—yet 
obviously apt to be seduced by his dangerousgift, and to 
take Imagination for his counsellorin pathsto which its 
promptings are unfitted. To us, it sounds painfully 
to hear of this suffering man, by the cold and cheer- 
less hearth, where hunger makes one of the domestic 
group, “ revelling,” to use the language of the me- 
moir, “in an ideal, even while misery was nipping 
him keenly in the real world.” Again, the ramble to 
Saint Quentin, and afterwards to Mulhausen, in 
search of work, was obviously dictated ( unconsciously 
to himself, it may be believed) by a spirit more erratie 
than can possibly be a safe guide through a fortune 
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the intellectual tendencies of the humble, we are 
grack by a disagreeable sense of unfitness as we read 
of the disappointed workman loitering in Paris, to 
yisit its theatres and other lions—setting off to find 
pis way back from Mulhausen to Hyde, in Lanca- 
shire, a distance of many hundred miles, with ten 
sous in his pocket,—yet loitering in “his poetic 
enthusiasm” on the “ romantic banks of the Rhine,” 
to “explore its ruined castles,” and “ visit its scenes 
of legendary lore”—subsisting on the charity of others 
during all this tourist wandering—and finally coming 
home, to find his wife,—bowed down by the labour 
which had failed to procure food for her chil- 
dren in his absence,—removed with them to the 
parish poor-house of Wigan! “After a night's 

Prince,” we are told, “ hurried off to that town, 
and brought them back to Manchester, where he 
took a garret, without food and clothes, without bed 
and furniture, or an article of use of any description. 
On a bundle of straw did this wretched family of man, 
and wife, and three children, lie for several months.” 
—* During all this time, Mr. Prince was unable, but 
at very long intervals, to obtain even very-insuffi- 
ciently-rewarded employment; and, had it not been 
for the labour of his wife, who is a power-loom 
weaver, and withal a most industrious and striving 
creature, they would have starved outright.” For 
pangs so positive and stinging as these, and others 
too painful even to be adverted to, the Muse can have 
no solace ;—from such realities there can be—and 
should be—no escape into the regions of Fancy. All 
the ills whose seat is, more or less, in the imagina- 
tion, the harp, which acts upon the imagination, may 
soothe ; but the mere animal wants are not to be thus 
exorcised. The gift—or the love—of song may gild 
alowly lot, and even charm away, in some degree, 
the sense of physical suffering—so long as the suffer- 
ing is a man’s own; but all the resources of Poetry 
are devices as vain as were the brazen cymbals of 
the ancient Corybantes, to drown the cry of natural 
anguish that rises up in the voices of his children and 
his wife. The low wail of infancy, under the pres- 
sure of hunger, is a sound to be heard “ among the 
trumpets,” by the heart of the father. 

The value, too, of his gift to the nameless artisan in 
themarkets of the world, ourauthor had an opportunity 
of testing during that journey whose picturesque va- 
grancy ismade terrible tous by the famishing and strug- 
gling wife in the distance, and the workhouse filling up 
thebackground ofthe canvas, An incident, having that 
lesson for him, is recorded by his biographer, which 
would be amusing for its simplicity, were it not touch- 
ing in its earnestness and painful in the circumstances 
which must have made the disappointment come 
like ice to the heart of the fanciful and enthusiastic 
man :— 

“When he reached London, he had been the 
whole day without food. To allay the dreadful, but 
tohim then familiar cravings of hunger, he went to 
Rag Fair, and taking off his waistcoat, sold it for 
eightpence. With the proceeds of this sale, he bought 
apenny loaf to mitigate his hunger, and four-penny- 
worth of writing paper, with which he entered a 
tavern,—and, calling for a pint of porter, proceeded 
to the writing of as much of his own poetry as his 
paper would contain, and this amid the noise and 
not of a number of coal-heavers and others. As 
soon as he had done this task, he went round to a 
number of booksellers, hoping to sell his manuscript 
for a shilling or two, but the hope was, alas, vain !” 
That experiment the race of Uneducated Poets may 
take generally as giving, in its result, the measure of 
the pecuniary value of their poetry,—and so avoid 
me its production encroach upon their hours of 

uty. 

Such are some of the reasons why our heart has, 
at times, failed 1s, ia giving to the poor man that 
welcome into the Jomain of the imagination, to which 
it, nevertheless, prompts us. The poetry of John 
Prince, taken in connexion with some incidents of 
his life, has presented these considerations to our 
minds with more than their usual emphasis; and we 
feel_what, notwithstanding, we find it painful to say 
—that it might perhaps have fared better with his 
family, if he had never walked with the Muses. The 
poetic temperament, however adapted to the loftier 
and more dramatic struggles with an adverse fortune, 
lends itself impatiently to that silent and inglorious 
contest of every day and every hour, which the poor 





man has to maintain against the meanest and most 
oppressive of all the spirits of power that beset the 
path of life—the res angusta domi. John Prince has, 
since those days of utter privation, obtained a situ- 
ation in a cotton-mill; and his volume is published 
under the shelter of a subscription-list, which offers a 
probability of its adding some trifle to the scanty 
wages of his more humble labours. We would gladly 
make such addition to that result as our good word 
can bestow,—for his verses are evidence of a cheerful 
and unrepining heart, and have no taint of that un- 
genial philosophy which the feeling of social degra- 
dation sometimes suggests to a sense of intellectual 
capacity. All his sentiments, as they are represented 
by his poetry, (with an exception, which we will point 
out,) are creditable to him ; and an example or two 
will show that he may take a favourable place among 
the poets of his class. As we have said before, the 
writer has been directed to poetry less by an inspira- 
tion seeking utterance for itself, than by a taste, which 
has sought for models, and founded itself upon them: 
yet of free and flowing melody, and graceful expres- 
sion, the following may serve as an example :— 
Tawake to new life with the coming of Spring, 
When the lark is aloft with a fetterless wing; 
When the thorn and the woodbine are bursting with buds, 
And the throstle is heard in the depth of the woods; 
When the verdure grows bright where the rivulets run, 
And the primrose and daisy look up at the sun; 
When the iris of April expands o’er the plain, 
And a blessing comes down in the drops of the rain; 
When the skies are as pure and the breezes as mild 
As the smile of my wife, and the kiss of my child. 


When the Summer in fulness of beauty is born, 
I love to be out with the first blush of morn ; 
And to pause in the field where the mower is blithe, 
Keeping time with a song to the sweep of his scythe. 
At meridian I love to revisit the bowers, 
Mid the murmur of bees and the breathing of flowers ; 
And there in some sylvan and shadowy nook, 
To lay myself down on the brink of a brook; 
Where the coo of the ring-dove sounds soothingly near, 
And the light laugh of childhood comes sweet to my ear. 
I love, too, at Evening to rest in the dell, 
Where the tall fern is drooping above the green well ; 
When the Vesper-star burns—when the Zephyr-wind blows, 
When the lay of the nightingale ruffles the rose ; 
When silence is round me, below and above, 
And my heart is embued with the spirit of love ; 
When the things that I gaze on grow fairer, and seem 
Like the fancy-wrought shapes of some young Poet’s dream. 
In the calm reign of Autumn I'm happy to roam, 
When the peasant exults in a full harvest home; 
When the boughs of the orchard with fruitage incline, 
And the clusters are ripe on the stem of the vine; 
When Nature puts on the last smiles of the year, 
And the leaves of the forest are scattered and sere ; 
When the lark quits the sky, and the linnet the spray, 
And all things are clad in the garb of decay. 


Even Winter to me hath a thousand delights, 

With its short gloomy days, and its long starry nights; 
And I love to go forth ere the dawn to inhale 

The health-breathing freshness that floats in the gale ; 
When the sun riseth red o’er the . est of the hill, 

And the trees of the woodland are hoary and still; 
When the motion and sound of the streamlet are lost, 
In the icy embrace of mysterious frost ; 

When the hunter is out on the shelterless moor, 

And the robin looks in at the cottager’s door; 

When the spirit of Nature hath folded his wings, 

To nourish the seeds of all glorious things; 

Till the herb and the leaf, and the fruit and the flower 
Shall awake in the fulness of beauty and power. 

A poem, of some length, called * The Poet's Sab- 
bath,’ offers proof that the writer has both a painter's 
hand and a poet’s heart. But we can only spare room 
for a specimen of his manner :— 


Farewell my pleasant dream! the sinking sun 
Is burning in the bosom of the west ; 
The joyous lark, whose vesper-hymn is done, 
Folds his light pinions to his weary breast: 
The clamorous rook is hovering round his nest— 
The thrush sits silent on the thorny spray— 
The nectar-gathering bee is gone to rest— 
The lonely cuckoo chants a lingering lay; 

While I with carclons fect go tethering on my wey. 

* 


Now the lone Twilight, like a widowed maiden, 
Pale, pure, and pensive, steals along the skies; 
With dewy tears the sleepy flowers are laden— 
The leaves are stirred with spiritual sighs— 
The stars are looking down with radiant eyes, 
Like hosts of watchful Cherubim that guard 
A wide and weary world; the glow-worm lies, 
A living gem, upon the grassy sward ; 

Uncared for and unseen, save by the wandering bard. 
Now ’tis the trysting time, when lovers walk 
By many a wild and solitary way ; 
Winging the moments with enraptured talk— 
Breaking the silence with some plaintive lay :— 
Hushed be the tongue that flatters to betray 
Confiding woman in the tender hour; 
Sad be the heart that will not own the sway 
Of her ennobling, soul-refining power: 

She, of life’s stormy wild, the only constant flower. 





I journey homewards, for the taper’s light 
Gleams from the scattered dwellings of the poor ; 
Down the steep valleys, up the mountain's height, 
And o’er the barren surface of the moor: 
Shadows are round me as I tread the floor 
Of balmy-breathing fields, my weary feet 
Bear me right onward to my cottage door:— 
I cross my threshold—take my accustom'd seat, 
And feel as I have often felt, that home is sweet! 
My wife receives me with a quiet smile, 
Gentle and kind as wife should ever be— 
My joyous little-ones press round the while, 
And take their wonted places on my knee; 
Now with my chosen friends, sincere and free, 
I pass the remnant of the night away— 
Temper grave converse with becoming glee— 
Wear in my face a heart serenely gay, 
And wish that human life were one long Sabbath-day. 
Some poet's song, inspiring hope and gladness, 
Gives to my social joys a sweeter zest; 
Some tale of human suffering and sadness, 
Brings out the deeper feelings of my breast: 
Sad for the millions, stricken and oppressed, 
My cheek with tears of sympathy impearled— 
I urge my little household unto rest, 
Till morn her rosy banner hath unfurled, 
And care shall call me forth to battle with the world. 
Blest Sabbath time ! on life’s tempestuous ocean, 
The poor man’s only haven of repose— : 
Oh, thou hast wakened many a sweet emotion, 
Since morning's sun upon thy being rose! 
Now thou art wearing gently to a close— 
Thy starry pinions are prepared for flight— 
A dim forgetfulness within me grows— 
External things are stealing from my sight— q 
Good night! departing Sabbath of my soul, good night! 
We have hinted at an exception to the meritorious 
character of these poems; and we find it in a few 
which are thrown together, at the end of the volume, 
underthe general title of* Lyrics forthe People.’ Here, 
we have proof how little this bard is directed to song 
by impulses born within himself. These lyrics are cold 
and languid,—evidently not representing the writer's 
heart—wanting altogether in that fiery thinking 
which burns through the verse of men 
Cradled into poetry by wrong— 
or that earnest and passionate tone which intense 
feeling and strong indignation communicate to the 
denouncing Muse of ‘The Corn-Law Rhymer.’ Such 
as they are, however, they are “michin malicho, and 
mean mischief.” They will do little harm, for they 
are without power—but they are a reproach to the 
good spirit that characterizes the rest of the volume— 
inferior in execution—and had better have beer 
omitted altogether. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

The Ambassador's Wife, by Mrs. Gore, 3 vols.— 
There are few cleverer things observable in our light 
literature, than the skill with which Mrs. Gore con- 
trives to get up a subject strange to her own expe- 
riences. This tale, it is true, contains little know. 
ledge of Russia beyond such as the pages of Jesse, 
and Kohl, and the Baltic Lady might furnish the « 
most superficial of readers; but then the scraps of 
local information are combined with such ease and 
confidence, as might lead many a simple reader, 
who had never tried the tricks of the trade, to 
imagine that the authoress had passed her life in 
parading the Newskoi Prospekt,—or in those mo- 
mentous toilette councils, in which the Empress of 
all the Russias is said to expend so large a portion 
of her leisure, and so ruinously to enkindle the 
ambition of her female subjects. The commence- 
ment of this novel, which is written in the epis- 
tolary form, is better than its close: the worldly 
personages who move the springs of its machinery 
are nicely discriminated,—Madame Rehfeld having 
a worldliness different from that of the Princess 
W , and the Gallomania of Ida departing in the 
figure of its pattern from that of Ida’s governess— 
poor Mademoiselle Therese Moreau. Mrs. Gore's 
good gentlemen are too apt to be impossibly amiable, 
—her unprincipled roués dangerously delightful : 
hence we find little of hearty reality either in the 
reserved Lord Elvinston, or the fascinating Alfred 
de Vaudreuil. But we are rambling wide among the 
personages of the story, when our readers are, per- 
haps, curious to have some account of its incidents, 
Suffice it to say, that they relate the “ rise and pro- 
gress” of a beautiful German girl in a lonely country 
house, who, in place of filling her brain with dreams 
of Kobolds, Undines, Minnesingers, and Chevaliers, 
as Bettina did, becomes early in life possessed with 
aspirations after pompous state and influence. - Am- 
bitious, however, as Ida is, she is not wholly so- 
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phisticated ; she allows herself to be played upon so 
successfully by an experienced step-mother,—her 
heart going for nothing in the transaction, that she 
eventually finds herself the Princess Sergius Ga- 
litzin, ambassadress of all the Russias to the court of 
Charles Dix. Her successes, her mistakes, and the 
moral of her whole career are well pictured, save for 
the heedless confusion of the catastrophe ; but to 
expect from Mrs. Gore the nicety of selection and 
finish of construction which belong to a patient and 
deliberate artist, would be to call upon the ephemeral 
plant of a season for the toughness of an oak tree. 
The book is a pleasant companion for the dog-days, 
but will hardly live till Christmas, although it be 
Spiced with almost as many pungencies on men and 
manners as ‘ Cecil’ itself. 

The Differential and Integral Calculus, by A. De 
Morgan (Library of Useful Knowledge).—The 
author states this work (which is now complete, after 
being six years in process of publication) to be the 
most extensive in the language, which is quite 
enough to excuse us from attempting anything like 
an account of its contents, more than is to be found 
in the title-page—namely, “ differentiation, integra- 
tion, development, series, differential equations, dif- 
ferences, summation, equations of differences, calcu- 
lus of variations, definite integrals, with applications 
to algebra, plane geometry, solid geometry, and 
mechanics.” If these several heads be fully devel- 
oped, it would certainly be difficult to imagine any 
part of the subject which ought not to come under 
one or another of them. The feature which would first 
strike a cursory examiner, is the size of the chapter 
on definite integrals, which is about one-seventh of 
the whole work. 

Characteristics of the Genius and Writings of L.E.L., 
by S.S.—A well-meant essay, but hardly needed— 
and the execution not so powerful as to make the 
need be fancied, while we were reading. 

The Hand-Book of Manchester, by B. Love.—This 
is a well compiled and most opporttine publication 
—and we announce it at once, though we can but 
spare a corner, as it will be especially useful to the 
many strangers now about to assemble in that town. 
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Yols. post Uvo. Sls. Gu. bds. 





COPYRIGHT AND COPYWRONG. 
LETTER V. 
To the Editor of the Atheneum. 

PROBLEMATICAL as some persons may consider 
the benefit of an extended copyright to authors, 
there can be no doubt of the immediate injury they 
must sustain, in common with publishers, from the 
piratical reprinting of their works in foreign coun- 
tries—to wit, France, Belgium, and the United States. 
Iam not aware whether Germany partakes in this 
disgraceful traffic: but there is a word for it in the 
language; and nothing is more favourable to Nach- 
druckerie than the contiguity of several petty prin- 
cipalities, 

Of the character of the system, the very name 
that is applied to it is significant,—a term which 
associates this over-free-trade with the buccaneering 
practices of the old robbers on the high seas. The 
literary pirate does not, indeed, dabble in blood, but 
in ink; but the object is the same, and pursued by 
the same means,-—the indiscriminate pillage of friend 
or foe. And here be it said, that if anything can 
palliate the foreign marauder, and render his offence 
comparatively venial, it is the example of English 
publishers pirating English works. It has always 
been reckoned unnatural for dog to eat dog, or for 
hawks to pick out hawks’ eyes; and the Highland 
cateran, who stole droves of cattle without scruple, 
would have held it a most heinous crime to lift a 
sucking calf belonging to any one of his own clan. 
Nevertheless, of this heinous and unnatural conduct 
there have been too many instances, including a 
couple within the last few months. In the first case, 
the piracy was committed by a Firm not the least 
active in the opposition to the Bill of Serjeant Tal- 
fourd, and who, of course, held the poacher-like 
principle that the proper time for a copyright to ex- 
pire was whenever they chose to kill it. The other 
party, alluded to, once went so far as to assert to me 
that an author would not receive more, but Jess, for 
a longer term in his works,—a declaration attributed 
at the time to mere natural blockheadism ; but his 
theory of literary rights has since been illustrated 
by an injunction obtained against him by a brother 
bookseller, for pirating some popular metrical le- 
gends. Now, in what but the pseudo-respectability 
of a double-fronted shop in Cornhill does this pub- 
lisher rank above a man whom he would no doubt 
have designated as a little, low, dirty, shabby library- 
keeper in the suburbs, to whom I one day happened 
to mention a placard in a neighbouring shop-window, 
announcing a spurious * Master Humphrey’s Clock.’ 

“ Sir,” said the little, low, dirty, shabby library- 
keeper, “if you had observed the name, it was by 
Bos, not Boz—S, Sir, not Z ; and, besides, it would 
have been no piracy, Sir, even with the Z, because 
Master Humphrey’s Clock, you see, Sir, was not pub- 
lished as by Boz, but by Charles Dickens.”*} 

These lax principles of our domestic pirates are 
not at all braced by a passage across the Atlantic. 
In America the system has reached its climax, and 
the types used on a new work here, are only the ante- 
types of a reprint in Boston, Philadelphia, or New 
York. Of this, a flagrant example has recently oc- 
curred in the republication of Sir E. Bulwer’s last 
new novel, ‘ Zanoni,’ in a newspaper form, at the 
rate of ten copies for a dollar! In fact, as to natural 
rights, in the States there appear to be two classes 
very much on a par—our read men and the Indians. 

It may be as well for me, before commenting on 
such transactions, to disown any prejudice, personal 
or political, against America or the Americans, I 
am none of the “ Mr. H's” who have drawn, sketched, 
or caricatured them. The stars and stripes do not 
affect me like a blight in the eye ; nor does * Yankee 
Doodle” give me the ear-ache. I have no wish to 
repeal the Union of the United States; or to alter 
the phrase in the Testament into “ Republicans and 
Sinners.” In reality, I have rather a Davidish feel- 
ing towards Jonathan, remembering whence he comes, 
and what language he speaks; and holding it better 
in such cases to have the wit that traces resemblances, 
than the judgment that detects differences,—and 
perhaps foments them. 

It is, therefore, to gratify no private spleen, spite, 
or jealousy, that my voice is raised against a system 
which has been condemned by some of the wisest 





+ Fact. 





and most distinguished of her own sons as prejudicial 
to the dignity and best interests of America, 
who do not care, perhaps, to see their Gog of g 
country indebted for all its prose and poetry to little 
Great Britain, just as the jolterheaded Giant at the 
gate of Kenilworth Castle was dependent for hig 
literature on the dwarfish imp Flibbertigibbet. 

And truly gigantic is Jonathan in his materiat 
works, and extra-fast in his physical progress; but 
will he really be satisfied with going ahead in every 
thing but that in which the head is so distinguished 
an agent? He is first chop with the hatchet, and g 
crack with the rifle,—grand at a coon, mighty at a 
*possum, and awful at a squirrel,—he can drive a nail 
with a bullet, or a bargain with a Jew pedlar,—whip 
his weight in wild cats, grin Jesuit’s bark into qui. 
nine, and, as some say, wring off the tail of a comet, 
—but where will be his exploits with the pen? Wil} 
he resemble or not the big Ben of the school, a dab 
at marbles, a first-rater at cricket, a top-sawyer at 
fives, and a good’un at fisticuffs, but obliged to be 
obliged for his English themes and exercises to the 
least boy on the form? The picture is # mortifying 
one; but in some such character must Jonathan 
necessarily figure, if he consents to be a mere inter. 
loper—a Squatter, instead of a Settler, in the Field 
of Letters. 

That America, in the absence of an Internationa} 
Copyright, can never possess a native literature, hag 
been foretold by the second-sighted on either side of 
the Atlantic. Indeed, according to Mr. Cornelius 
Matthews, in his speech at the public dinner given 
to Dickens at New York, the barren time is already 
come, and the field of letters, in the States, scarcely 
produces a prose thistle or a poetical dandelion. It 
would hardly feed a Learned Pig. Such must be the 
inevitable result of the republication of English works 
on a scale that totally precludes any native compe- 
tition; and whatever may be the feelings of the 
trading partners, I can imagine nothing more morti- 
fying to the spirit of a liberal, accomplished, and 
patriotic American, than to sit in his study, under a 
framed and glazed “ Declaration of Independence,” 
and to look at a Family Library, well stored indeed 
with books, but of which nothing save the paper and 
the covers are of home manufacture. 

Of the character of the traffic there can be no 
doubt. No honourable man would wish to obtain 
mental food, any more than his bodily victual, with- 
out fairly paying for it. It makes no difference that 
the supply comes from another country; for who 
would object to pay his tradesman’s bills on the plea 
that his American apples, his Ostend butter, and his 
French eggs were of foreign production? Nor does 
it matter that the acquisition is not exactly so tan- 
gible as upholstery ; it is as irregular to have your 
head furnished as your house at the expense of your 
neighbour. 

But these are the consumers. As to the purveyors 
they are precisely on a par with the remarkably cheap 
traders, who stole ready-made brooms. They are 
not liable, it is true, to any legal penalty ; but a 
severe punishment is awarded to a very similar 
offence. According to the comity of civilized coun- 
tries, the national flag virtually protects not only the 
aggregate people, but every native individual,—the 
British subject at Baltimore or Boston as much as 
the cockney in Cheapside. .Even so the copyright 
of an English work attaches to the solitary copy that 
finds its way to New York as much as to the 1499 
which remain in the dominions of Queen Victoria. 
It is as a single Bank note out of a large issue; and 
its multiplication by spurious copies, particularly for 
circulation in our empire or its colonies, is surely as 
nefarious as the forgery of our “ flimsies.” The 
analogy is undeniable : and as the wholesale counter- 
feiting of a paper currency has only been practised 
heretofore between nations at war, it is incumbent on 
the Congress of a country with which we are in amity 
to put a stop to such hostilities. 

And here, pray note, how a Perpetual Copyright, 
as I formerly stated, might be defended with a better 
grace from invasion from abroad. Indeed, if foreign 
piracy have any plea in extenuation, it is the evil 
example of the Statute of 1709, which first put @ 
Boundary Line to our possession. Jonathan is & 
great calculator, and may calculate that Space as 





¢ “Phoo! phoo!” said an vid Anglo-Indian, in reference 
to this boast; “I can whip my own weight in elephants! 
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yell as Time may nullify a copyright ; and to be 
id, there is no very clear reason why it should 
not. To me it appears that 28 degrees of latitude 
ight as justly and rationally alienate a property as 
98 years of longitude; that my right may as con- 
sistently depart from me in a steam-boat as in a 
calendar ; and of the two, the Great Western seems 
the most tangible conveyancer. As to any work 
above twenty-eight years old, its reprinting by Ame- 
ricans or New Zealanders can be no transgression. 
Qn No Man’s Land there can be no trespass ; where 
there is no right there can be no infringement ; there 
can be no piracy, for there is no copyright, that which 
was called so being dead and gone ; not transferred 
like other property, but annihilated ; not a dormant 
title, but extinct. As a consequence, in a couple of 
months, every printer in the United States will have, 
legally, as much right and interest in Waverley as 
the son and heir of the immortal Novelist. 

There is another injury, however, with which our 
guthors are threatened besides reprinting ; namely 
translation,—not from English into American, for 
there is no such tongue, but from the language of a 
Monarchy into that of a Republic. Yes—our writers 
ae actually to be done into Locofoco’s, Nullifiers, 
Federalists, Democrats, Sympathisers,—nay, perhaps, 
jnto Horse Alligators and Yellow Flowers of the 
Forest, according to the taste of the province in which 
they may be reprinted, or the predilections of the 
republisher! In fact, American editions are to re- 
present in spirit, as well as in form, American im- 

ions ! 

This transmogrification is plainly alluded to in the 
following paragraph of a Memorial to Congress, got 
up ata meeting of publishers, printers, &c., at Boston, 
in April last, Mr. Goodrich, alias Peter Parley, in 
the chair. 

“We would also suggest another point of vital 
import, If English authors obtain copyrights upon 
their works here, and our markets are supplied with 
them, it is apparent that having no power to adapt 
them to our wants, our institutions, and our state of 
society, we must permit their circulation as they are. 
We shall thus have a London literature forced upon 
us, at once driving our own out of the field, and sub- 


jecting the community to its influence. So long as we 
have power over it—so long as we can shape it as may 
wit our taste and condition, we have nothing to fear ; 
but when this privilege is taken away, and the vast 
preponderance of British capital has driven our own 
out of the trade, shall we not have in our bosom 
apower at war with our institutions, and dangerous 


toour prosperity ? Is it not safer and better to let in 
this literature freely, but subject to the moulding of our 
wants and wishes, rather than to give it anascendancy, 
and entrench it behind the inviolable privilege of 
copyright 2” 

And that there may be no doubt about the mean- 
ing of the memorialists, hear Mr. Cornelius Matthews. 

“I have said nothing—and I might have said 
much—of the mutilation of books by our American 
republishers—that outrageous wrong by which a 
noble English writer, speaking truths in London, 
dear to him as life, is made to say in New York that 
vhich his soul abhors !” 

Iam not aware of the exact tinge of the Boston 
complexion ; but, whether pallid or rubicund, golden 
ot brazen, was there no cheek capable of a blush at 
the reading of such a precious document? Did Mr. 
Goodrich—himself a writer—and a moralist for 
thildren,_did Peter Parley feel no misgivings as to 
the propriety or fairness of casting the brains of Eng- 
lish authors into American moulds and shapes, with 
us little ceremony as so much jelly? Is there no 
turpitude in the falsification of writings because they 
happen to be not in manuscript, but in print? On 
the contrary, the most dishonourable of misrepresen- 
lations isto make a man misrepresent himself, by 
attributing to him expressions he had never uttered, 
or principles he had never entertained :—a proceed- 
ng quite as dirty as that of the Brobdignaggian 
baboon, when it crammed into the mouth of Gul- 
liver the filth it had hoarded in its own pouches ! 

For my own part, I think, that a man has quite as 
good a right to attach a sum, asa sentiment, to my 
ignature—to use my name for the supply of his 
Wants, as for the support of his principles—to turn 
me into cash, as to turn me into a republican. But 
there may be more novel notions on these matters on 





the opposite side of the Atlantic: where “ another 
and a better World,” is supposed to be the New 
one. 

As to the picture of “a London literature”— 
guarded by international copyright—* driving their 
own out of the field”it comes with peculiar grace 
from the advocates of an unrestrained reissue of 
English books at little more than the cost of paper 
and print. The very men who are scuttling the ship 
called authorship, to express fears of its being 
swamped by a sea! For it is obvious that the 
American, who thinks of literature as a profession, 
under such circumstances, might as well swarm up a 
lamp-post for a bee-tree,—-that if he hopes to en- 
lighten his countrymen and be paid for his pains, he 
had better turn beaver, at once, and thrash mud with 
his tail. 

And now farewell to Jonathan! It can be no un- 
friendly aspiration to wish that he may have Shaks- 
peares and Miltons of his own—that he may breed 
Scotts, Wordsworths, Moores, Byrons, and Bulwers, 
as well as Washingtons, Jeffersons, Madisons, Clays, 
and General Jacksons. But if he desires to own any 
etarnally everlasting, immortal names in literature, 
we must put down a traffic, particularly adapted to 
make a great country look little. 

Turning eastward, and looking across another ocean, 
there isa little kingdom, wherein the Journeymen 
Minds, of the capital, have also greatly profited by 
the Master Minds of England ; at least in the way of 
mammon. I allude to the Belgians, the most sordid, 
illiberal, and huckstering tradespeople in Europe, to 
whom Napoleon might justly have applied the 
epithet of “ boutiquiere” secing that a “ Banker” 
sometimes keeps his office in a back parlour whilst 
his wife and daughters retail haberdashery in the 
front shop. A people whose revolution originated 
not in love of liberty, but love of money—not a re- 
ligious repeal of an union of Catholic and Protestant, 
—but a mere breeches-pocket change, from a desire 
to get rid of Dutch debt, and a Dutch co-partnership 
in commercial profits. A people, in short, who in 
spite of their getting rid of the Spaniards have retained 
their affection for “the Spanish”—and instead of 
combining opulence with a liberal expenditure, store 
up their wealth in miserly hiding places—just as a 
jackdaw deposits silver spoons, &c., in his rubbish 
saving bank, from a mere ignorant objectless propen- 
sity to hoarding. 

Now, as regards literary piracy, the Americans 
may plead in mitigation their common origin with 
the English, and their use,—saving some uncommon 
odd phrases,—of a common language. Jonathan can 
read and relish Hamlet or Paradise Lost, as well as 
John—and at any rate a large proportion of his 
reprints are for his own consumption. But there is 
no such excuse for the Belgians. Shakspeare and 
Milton! why, if they were translated expressly into 
Flemish, I should be sorry to guarantee the sale of 
fifty copies. There would be as much demand for 
them by the Flanders horses and mares that trot upon 
four legs, as by those that walk upon two. If they 
ever transplant from our Literature into their own 
Belles Lettres, it will be ‘ Tate’s Universal Cambist,’ 
or Somebody on Assurance. For, sharp-witted as the 
Flemish may be at a bargain—in intellectual matters, 
they are as Beeotian as if they had taken mud baths 
in their own bogs, and, as the old Bubble Man recom- 
mends, had given their heads the full benefit of the 
immersion. 

It follows that the Brussels Printers cannot set up 
the pretence of the Boston ones,—that they patriot- 
ically rob our great literary lamps, for the enlighten- 
ment of their own citizens. In Belgium there isa 
smoking, beer-drinking, estaminet-haunting, but no 
Reading Public. The books they consult are filled 
with “ Flemish accounts”"—the leaves they love are 
rolled up into cigars. In short, in the great March 
of Mind, the Flemish are as far behind as the bag- 
gage, or along with the suttlers—selling sausages and 
schnapps. It is a fair conclusion, then, that a great 
part of the English reprints must be intended for the 
London market, into which they can only be surrep- 
titiously introduced—and, consequently, the Brussels 
Publisher is not only a Pirate, but a smuggler—a 
Dirk Hatteraick engrafted on Paul Jones. But I 
do injustice to the brave Buccaneer and the bold 
Freetrader by the comparison: there may be the 
same greed for gain,—but there is no risk of life or 





limb to ennoble a traffic as paltry and fraudulent, as 
the “ sweating” of our Sovereigns. 

Against these new “ Brussels Sprouts,” the vigilance 
of our Customs ought to be particularly directed ; 
and their confiscation should be strictly enforced. Of 
an International Copyright, there is no hope—look- 
ing at the sordid and unlettered character of the 
Belgians—the speech of the King—a commercial 
jealousy of England, and a general ill-will towards 
us. France and America may accede to our claims, 
and agree to protect our literary rights—but Belgium 
will be the last, the very last, to do justice eren to the 
English.* 

In the meantime, let us hope that our own Legis- 
latuse will extend all the protection it can afford to 
our Literature ; as much security as it can give to the 
Publisher; and as much encouragement as it can 
bestow on the Author: Heaven knows he is in 
need of it! Hitherto he has only been robbed by 
the Statute of Anne—nor has the legal unkindness 
been atoned for by proportionate favour in other 
quarters. Where are his Honorary Distinctions ? 
The highest honour ever conferred on an author—a 
peerage—wasgranted to Bubb Doddington—and then 
not for writing his life. Where are the lucrative 
Tellerships, Wardenships, Comptrollerships, Secre- 
taryships, and Governorships dedicated as rewards, 
to this species of Civil Merit ? 

** And Echo answers, where ?” 
Even the very few appointments heretofore alotted 
for its portion are going or gone. The Examinership 
of Plays has passed from an Author to an Actor: and 
a prophetic soul augurs that the Laureateship, at the 
next vacancy, may go to a Painter. 

So much for the distinctions bestowed on a Literary 
man during his life. Now for the honours paid to 
him at his death. We all know how he lives. He 
writes for bread—and gets it short weight ;— for 
money—and getsthe wrong change ;—for the Present, 
and he is pirated ;—for the Future—and his children 
are disinherited for his pains. At last, he sickens, as 
he well may, and can write no more, He makes his 
will—but, for any literary property, might as well die 
intestate. His eldest son is his heir—but the Row 
administers. And so he dies, a beggar, with the 
world in his debt. Being poor, he is buried with less 
ceremony than Cock Robin. Had he been rich 
enough, he might have bought a “ snug lying in the 
Abbey” of the Dean and Chapter of Westminster— 
who even then, true to the same style of treatment, 
would put him, were he the greatest and best of our 
Poets,—as the mother puts the least and worst of her 
brats—into a Corner ! 

Tam, &c. 
Tuomas Hoop. 





THE COINS AT STRAWBERRY HILL. 

Tue appetite of some of our readers appears to 
grow with what it feeds on; for more than one corre- 
spondent has written to remind us that we did not 
notice the collection of Coins at all, and have not 
recorded the prices brought by the principal trea- 
sures. This is true; but, in our opinion, a line of 
criticism is of more value, in aid of public judgment, 
than a whole column of facts and figures ; and they 
had abundant criticism. As to the coins, we will 
remedy the presumed wrong, although, of all the col- 
lections in the various departments of art which were 
deposited at Strawberry Hill, perhaps none was so 
little worthy of the name and reputation of Walpole. 
Not but that it contained some few objects of rarity 
and interest ; but by far the greater part of the col- 
lection was little better than the sweepings or “ turn- 
outs” of a good cabinet. He does not appear to have 
made any systematic endeavours to get together a 
creditable series, either of classical, or even of Eng- 
lish coins. Perhaps the clue to this mediocrity may 
be found in the note to Lot 83, page 157 of the sale 
catalogue, where it is stated that Horace Walpole 
obtained the celebrated silver bell from the Marquis 
of Rockingham in exchange for some very rare Ro- 
man coins. If, therefore, he did not hesitate at ex- 
changing away his medallic rarities for other objects, 
to which his taste led him to attach greater import- 
ance, the poverty of the Strawberry Hill collection, 
in regard to classical coins, need not excite surprise. 
But this circumstance might reasonably have led to 





* «We must be just, even towards the English"—from 
the Messager de Gand, June 9, 1842. 
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the expectation of finding something better in the 
way of English coins, especially when it is recollected 
that the collectors of Horace Walpole’s day attached 
comparatively little importance to the coins of their 
own country; and that consequently a good collec- 
tion might then have been made with less difficulty 
than at present. But there were few even of good 
English specimens; and on an examination of the 
Catalogue of Lord Oxford’s sale, in March, 1742, it 
appears that nearly every English piece of value was 
bought by Horace Walpole, in early life, at that 
sale. We will-now proceed to notice those lots 
which were most deserving of attention :— 

Ninth day.—Lot 12. Agathocles, reverse, a thunderbolt ; 
gold, sold for 3/. 10s.—13. Hiero, gold, 27. 8s. e 

These coins, though of no great rarity, were of 
beautiful fabric and execution. 

There was not one single coin among the Roman 
brass of sufficient interest to call for comment. The 
best lot was— 

No. 39, which contained a very good Barbia Orbiana, in 
large brass, with 11 others, and which fetched three guineas. 

Roman Silver.—Lot 53. Nineteen Consular coins of va- 
rious families, chiefly in fine preservation, but not rare, 
31. 1s.—78. Sixteen Imperial, comprising remarkably fine 
specimens of Paulina and Maximus Cesar; both rare, 32. 1s. 

Roman Gold, 81. Julius Cesar, rev. the head of Augustus; 
rare, and in fine condition, 13/.—#2. Mark Anthony, rev. 
the head of Octavia, 66/7. 3s. 

The last was the rarest classical coin in the collec- 
tion. It is, indeed, so rare, that the very existence of 
a genuine specimen has been doubted. The authen- 
ticity of the present one is however beyond dispute. 
The obverse isin good preservation ; the reverse very 
inferior—an unfortunate circumstance, since it is 
this particular reverse that constitutes the great rarity 
of the coin. We observeda private collector bidding 
for it up to about forty guineas; after which the 
competition lay between Mr. Cureton, for the Bri- 
tish Museum, and Mr. Curt, who was supposed to be 
bidding for the Royal Collection at Paris. It was 
ultimately secured for our Museum. 

Lot 83. Anthony, rev. the head of Augustus; fine and 
rare, 16/.—105. Penny of Offa, King of Mercia, (Ruding, 
Pl. 4, No. 15), 112. 5s.; very rare, and in unusually fine pre- 
servation. 

The coins of this king are highly interesting, not 
merely for their rarity, but also on account of the 
superiority of their design and execution to other 
coins of the period. They are supposed to have been 
the work of artists brought over from Italy by king 
Offa. Bought for the British Museum. 

Lot 107. William the Conqueror, Canopy type penny; 
rare, and very fine, 3/7. 15s.—108. Penny of Henry I. (Rud- 
ing, Pl.2, No. 5); very fine; (bought by Walpole at Lord 
Oxford’s sale, for 17. 11s. 6d.), 9l., for the British Museum. 

An enormous price. We doubt ifa specimen has 
ever before sold for half the money. It is one of the 
least rare of all the types of Henry I.; and as the 
Museum, according to Mr. Hawkins’ late work (page 
81), already possesses seven specimens, we think it 
was hardly justifiable to pay so outrageous a price 
for the sake, we suppose, of some trifling variety, or 
perhaps a little superiority of condition. It is true 
that the sum given was only one bidding above what 
some private collector would have paid. We main- 
tain, however, that this is no argument for a public 
institution spending the public money. A private 
collector may, if he pleases, give ten pounds for an 
article not worth as many shillings, and many pro- 


bably would do so, if hard pressed by competition, 
in order to obtain a coin of which they possess no 
specimen; but it does not follow that the trustees of 


public funds ought to do the like. We fully appre- 
ciate the great attention and pains that have been 
devoted to the Numismatic department of the Mu- 
seum, by the present able keeper, and his zeal to 
improve the noble collection under his care; and in 
the case of a coin that is unique, or so rare that the 
Museum does not possess a specimen, we would be 
no niggards in securing it for the public; but we 
doubt the policy of giving unlimited prices, even for 
the national collection, for every slight variety in 
coins, of which, by the bye, scarcely any two speci- 
mens are alike. 

Lot 109. Penny of Eustace, Son of Stephen, (Hawkins, 
No. 282); very fine and rare, (bought by Walpole for 2. 7s. 
at Lord Oxford’s sale,) 62. 10s.—120. Oliver’s Crown and 
Shilling, the former very fine, 3/. 7s. Gd. 

Of the English gold, there were scarcely half a 
— lots that brought more than their intrinsic 
value, 
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Lot 138. Mary’s Sovereign, 1553; fairly preserved, 2/. 15s. 
—139. Elizabeth, fine Sovereign, or Thirty-shilling Bead 
fine, 3. 3s.—145. Charles IL, Twenty, Ten, and Five- r4 
pieces, by Simon; all fine, 3/7. 15s. 

Tenth day.—Lot 1. Edward VL, pattern for a shilling, of 
extraordinary thickness, 48/., for the British Museum. 

This curious piece is unique, and the Museum did 
well to secure it. It is engraved both in Snelling 
(Pattern pieces, Pl. 5, No. 4), and in Ruding (PI. 9, 
No. 7): neither of these representations is however 
exact. Ruding’s is the best; but the Mint mark, 
which is in reality an heraldic cinquefoil, and alike 
on both sides, is strangely metamorphosed on the 
obverse of Ruding’s plate. Walpole purchased this 
pattern for 7/, 17s. at Lord Oxford’s sale, where it 
formed Lot 31, and was described as a crown piece. 
It has by some been considered as a pattern for a 
ten shilling piece, (the standard of the coinage cur- 
rent at the period having been debased to half silver 
and half alloy,) and it is so described by Ruding. 
We entertain no doubt, however, of its being a pat- 
tern for a testoon or shilling, struck, like the French 
pied-forts, on a thick piece of silver; both because of 
its resemblance in type to the early current shillings 
of Edward VI., and to other patterns for shillings, 
of which there are four in the Museum, varying in 
weight from 155 to 45 grains, and all differing from 
each other as well as from this piece; and, also, be- 
cause we believe there is not any instance of an 
English coin being struck thick without a propor- 
tionate increase in its diameter. It has met with 
some rough usage, but is in good though not the 
finest preservation. The weight is stated in the sale 
Catalogue to be 480 grains; in Lord Oxford’s 482, 
by Ruding 483 ; and on a careful weighing we found 
it would barely turn the scale at 481. Snelling 
speaks of other specimens of the same pattern, of 
half the weight, and mentions one as being in the 
possession of the notorious Mr. White, a circum- 
stance which at once renders its authenticity doubt- 
ful. We are not aware whether any such piece is 
now known to exist. 

Lot 3. Charles I., pattern in silver for a halfpenny, obv. a 
rose crowned, with C R at the sides, rev. a rose crowned, 
inscribed “a halfpenny,” 32. 3s.—5. Anne, pattern in silver 
for a farthing, oby. her head, rey. Peace in a car, date 1713, 
31. 7s. 6d. 

An extremely fine specimen of this scarce pattern, 
struck on a much larger piece of silver than usual, 
weight 121 grains, If this piece had been in copper 
instead of silver, it would have fetched twice or thrice 
the money, both because it is of rarer occurrence in 
copper, and because patterns are always most valued 
when struck in the metal they are intended to circu- 
late in. 

Lot. 6. Anne, another pattern in silver for a farthing; 
fine and scarce, 2l. 12s. 6d.—7. Anne, another pattern in 
silver for a farthing, date 1713; fine and scarce, 12. 14s.— 
8. A fragment of a gold coin (the sovereign) of Elizabeth, 
giving her portrait as very old and ugly, weight 40 grains, 
that of the whole sovereign being 175, engraved from this 
identical piece in Ruding, (bought by Walpole for 4 guineas 
at Lord Oxford’s sale), 362. 15s., for the British Museum. 

On an attentive examination of this fragment, we 
think there can be no doubt that it is nothing more 
than a piece of an ordinary sovereign of Elizabeth, 
with the face, hair, and collar tooled or chased so as 
to produce the alteration in the portrait. The style 
of work and high relief are entirely different from 
any coin of the period, and different also from those 
parts even of the fragment itself with which it was 
not necessary to tamper in order to effect the cheat. 
That part of the reverse which is immediately under 
the head, also appears to us to bear evident marks of 
the chaser’s handiwork. However, as it is a numis- 
matic puzzle which has excited some attention and 
curiosity, we are glad that it has been purchased for 
the Museum, though we think the price infinitely 
beyond its worth. 

Lot 10. George IL, proof guinea, 1729; very fine and 
searce, 2/. 5s.—11. George LII., pattern for guinea, 1761, and 
for a seven shilling piece, 1776 ; both well preserved, 2/. 12s. 
—12. George ILI., pattern for a five guinea piece, 1777; 
highly preserved and extremely rare, 27/. 10s.—13. Another 
of the same, perhaps even finer, 28/. 10s.—14. George LIL, 
pattern for a two guinea piece, same date; very fine and 
rare, 7/. 15s. 

These three patterns are valuable for their rarity 
rather than for their execution, which is very inferior. 
The king’s portrait is a caricature. We believe 
Pingo was the artist. 

Lot 15. Anne, pattern in copper for a halfpenny, reverse, 
arose aud thistle crowned, rare, and her farthing in copper, 
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with the broad rim; both fine, 12. 17s.—23. The celebrated 
medal of Henry VIL, obv. his head with inscripti 
the same inscription in Hebrew and Greek, gold, (PL; 
No. 1, Edwards's Medallic History), 512. 4 
Of great rarity, and in good preservation, though 
we could not call it fine. Whether bought for . 
public or private collection we could not ascertain. 
but certainly not for the British Museum, which 
possesses a specimen in a much finer state, 

Lot 24. Gold medal of George IL, rev. Neptune 
sea horses, date 1731; rare, 8. ‘ . aa yy 

Silver Medals.—Almost all the Simon m 
upon which Walpole set great store, were moder, 
imitations or chasings, but nevertheless of some yalye 
as works of art, and brought good prices. The fo. 
lowing lots were of this description :— 

Lot 40. Small medal of Henry VIIL (Edwards, PL 4 
No. 3), 20. 3s—41. Queen Mary, rev. Philip, (Pl. 5, No, 2) 
4l. 4s.—43. Wadham, reverse his wife, founders of Wadham 
College, and Mary Queen of Scots, 4/.7s.—45. Anne, Countess 
of Dorset, 14 10s.—46. Abraham and Thomas Simon, the 
celebrated engravers, (Simon's Works, by Vertue, 1780, 
Pl. 34), 92. 19s. 6d.—48. Lord Inchiquin, (Simon, PI. 15, €), 12 
—50. Mr. Claypole and Mrs. Claypole, (Simon, Pl. 21), 2%. lig 

The following medals were genuine, and will close 
our notice of the sale :— 

Lot 42. Elizabeth on the destruction of the Spanish 
Armada, (Edwards, Pl. 8, No. 7), 2l. 16s.—44. Pope Julius 
IIL, reverse, Anglia resurges, struck on the restoration of 
the Roman Catholic religion in England under Queen Mary, 
(Edwards, Pl. 6, No. 7); fine, and very rare, if not unique 
in silver, 82. 5s.—53. Satirical medal of Oliver Cromwell, 
struck in Holland, oby. his head, rev. Cromwell kneeling 
with his head in the lap of Britannia, and the French and 
Spanish Ambassadors contending to do him honour. The 
nature of the intended honour will not bear description, 
but those who are curious may look to Edwards, PI. 23, 
No. 12. Fine and very rare, bought by Walpole at Lord 
Oxford's sale for 3/., 8/.—56. Charles IL, reverse, the king in 
a car drawn by sea horses; a beautiful little medal by Thos 
Simon, but, like almost every specimen which occurs, greatly 
disfigured by the rainbow-shaped flaw on the reverse, 
(Simon, Pl. 37), 72. 7s. 

We think we have seen one of these medals, little 
if at all inferior, sell for less than half the money, 


OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Tuer Camden Society announce among their forth- 
coming works, the * Apology for the Lollards,’ a work 
attributed to Wickliffe, and the ‘ Promptorium,’ a 
Latin and English dictionary of words in use during 
the fifteenth century : and as among works accepted, 
*A Collection of Original Letters and Papers of 
Literary Men during the Reigns of Elizabeth and 
James I., including some unpublished Papers of 
Camden’—‘ Latin Romance Narratives and Legends 
of the Thirteenth, Fourteenth, and Fifteenth Cen- 
turies, relating to King Arthur and other heroes of 
the Welsh and Breton cycle of fiction’ —* Letters and 
State Papers relating to the Proceedings of the Earl 
of Leicester in the Low Countries in 1585 and 1580 
—‘ The Private Diary of Thomas Cartwright, Bishop 
of Chester, time of James II.’—* A Collection of 
Original Letters relating to the Dissolution of the 
Monasteries, and other points connected with the 
Reformation’—‘ The Romance of Jean and Blonde 
of Oxford, by Philippe de Reimes’—*‘ Specimens of 
Anglo-Latin Poets from the Seventh to the Thirteenth 
Centuries-—‘ Contemporary Diary of a Resident in 
London, extending from 1550 to 1563.’ 

A Society has also been lately established, Lord 
Francis Egerton, President, called the “ AZlfric So- 
ciety,” for the illustration of Anglo-Saxon and early 
English History and Philology. The object of the 
Society is the publication of those Anglo-Saxon and 
other literary monuments, both civil and ecclesias 
tical, tending to illustrate the early state of England, 
which have either not yet been given to the world, or 
of which a more correct and convenient edition may 
be deemed desirable. The works to be published in 
uniform octavo volumes containing the Anglo-Saxon 
originals, and a translation. It is proposed to com- 
mence the series with ‘ The Homilies of the Anglo- 
Saxon Church,’ of which a considerable portion 
(whether translations or originals) are ascribed to the 
learned prelate by whose name the Society is distin- 
guished ; to be followed by ‘ The Lives of the Anglo- 
Saxon Saints,’ ‘The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle,’ the 
Works of King Alfred—viz. his Version of Beda’s 
Ecclesiastical History, of Gregorius de Cura Pax 
torali, and of Orosius; together with such other 
early remains as the Society may deem worthy 
publication. an 

At a meeting of the subscribers to the Wilkie 
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Testimonial, which took place on Saturday last, it 
was resolved to erect a statue to his memory. Con- 
siderable discussion took place as to whether Mr. 
Joseph or Mr. T. Campbell should be intrusted with 
the execution of the work; and the decision was 
eventually referred to the Committee, which is to 
meet for the purpose on the 2nd of July. It ap- 
from the report of the treasurers, that the 
amount subscribed exceeded 1,900/., but that the 
amount received was only 1,555/. 13s. 6d., leaving 
unpaid more than 370! The public are much in- 
debted to these gentlemen for so pointedly directing 
attention to this strange discrepancy ; and we hope 
that as they heretofore published the names of the 
subscribers, they will hereafter favour the public with 
those of the defaulters, We will state, from obser- 
vation, that no common arithmetic can ever recon- 
cile the several amounts advertised with the total 
received ; and yet such comparison and agreement 
are the best, if not the only means of preventing 
gross frauds. ‘Thus, suppose A to transmit to B ten 
ineas, as the amount of his subscription. Accord- 
ing to established usage, on the intimation of B that 
A intends to contribute to that amount, his name 
ad subscription are forthwith advertised, and A 
assumes, therefore, that his money has reached its 
destination. Eventually, the names of all defaulters 
are erased privately, out of delicacy as it is called ; 
and there the transaction ends, the ten guineas re- 
maining all the while in the unimaginable depths of 
B's breeches pocket. We are not drawing on the 
imagination for possible cases, but stating facts that 
are known to have occurred on occasion of like public 
subscriptions. There are other means by which these 
no-subscriptions may be and are turned to profitable 
wes, which, perhaps, we may hereafter illustrate. 
In the meantime, it is our deliberate opinion, that 
where a list of subscriptions is officially announced, 
it ought to be considered as a declaration on the 
part of the treasurers that they have received the 
money, and they should be held responsible for it. 


The Anniversary festival of the Booksellers’ Pro- 
vident Institution took place on Thursday, and we 
are happy to learn that the excellent Institution is 
now firmly established, and going on prosperously— 
more than 11,0007. being already vested in Govern- 
ment securities. 

The Horticultural Society’s Féte on Saturday last 
was crowded beyond all former precedent—not less 
than 13,500 persons being present. The day was 
oppressively hot, and the dust and delay in getting 
there, the crowd, and the heat altogether were all but 
wbearable. Still we were, as usual, gratified and satis- 
fied, for the show of flowers was magnificent, the 
Pelargoniums, the Heaths, but above all the variety 
ad beauty of the Cacti and the Orchidaceew were 
vorthy of all admiration, and well compensated us 
for all discomforts. 

According to the daily papers, the “ Queen's 
Ascot Cup,” as it is somewhat absurdly called, * was 
a group of two human figures and a horse, designed 
torepresent the death of the Amazonian Queen Pen- 
thesilea, killed, as the story goes, at the siege of Troy, 
ty Achilles, or, as other authorities contend, by 
Pyrrhus. The designer represented Achilles, and 
athered to the account which is given of that hero 
iter having slain his fair yet martial antagonist, 
thedding tears when, on unclasping her helmet, he 
beheld her extraordinary beauty. One of the horses of 
the Grecian hero forms the back-ground of the group, 
Penthesilea is the heroine of Virgil :— 

“Penthesilea furens, mediisque in millibus ardet, 

Aurea subnectens exerte cingula mamme ; 

Bellatrix, audetque viris concurrere virgo.” 
The artist has been happy in giving the character 
both of the * Bellatrix’ and the ‘ Virgo,” &c. This 
sa flourishing report, no doubt ; but common sense 
taturally asks what has the siege of Troy to do with 
Ascot races, or the Amazonian Queen Penthesilea 
vith our own Queen Victoria ? Sericusly, has England 
weither a history nora literature of its own? Let our 
sculptors and modellers take, if they please, Greek art 
for example, and the principles of Greek art as their 
guiding star; but they must apply those principles 
‘onew circumstances—they must make their art sub- 
ervient to the illustration of the history, the poetry, 
and the literature of their native country, if they 
hope to awaken an interest in the public, or speak 
‘othe public understanding. As we said ona former 





occasion (ante, p. 457), to copy the Greek in the re- 
presentation of Greek themes and feelings, foreign to 
the English heart, is to be essentially wn-Greek. 

Lady Chantrey has presented to the University of 
Oxford the originals of the late Sir F. Chantrey’s 
Monumental Figures, Busts, &c., together with his 
copies from the Antique Statues, on condition that a 
place be assigned them in the Sculpture Gallery now 
in course of erection; and has signified her inten- 
tion of defraying the expense of their removal to 
Oxford. 


The daily papers announce the death of the Rev. 
Dr. Arnold, for many years head master of Rugby 
school, on Sunday last, after a few hours illness of a 
disease of the heart. Dr. Arnold was born at Cowes, 
in the Isle of Wight, where his father was collector 
of the customs. He was educated at Winchester, 
went thence to Oxford, and became eventually a 
Fellow of Oriel. He was a distinguished scholar, 
and it is understood that he has latterly devoted all 
the time not occupied by his scholastic duties, to his 
lectures on Modern History, and his History of 
Rome. We have also to announce the death on 
the same day of Mr. T. H. Lister, Registrar General, 
a most able and efficient public officer, but more 
generally known, perhaps, as the author of * The Life 
of Clarendon,’ ‘ Granby,’ and other popular works, 


The journals record two tragedies in which artists 
have been the victims: the one, the assassination of 
M. Petrich, an American sculptor, at Washington, 
in his own studio; the other, that of Mr. Egerton, our 
well-known landscape painter of Mexican scenery, 
who was murdered at a small village a few miles 
from Mexico, under circumstances of more than usual 
interest. 


Letters from New South Wales, dated the 21st of 
November, mention that Capt. James Ross was on 
the point of departure, for the purpose of again ex- 
ploring the Southern Seas,—the crew in excellent 
health and spirits. 


A letter from Berlin mentions that the King of 
Prussia has ordered that the tragedies of Shakspeare 
shall be represented at the Royal Theatre, with the 
simple scenery of the age of Elizabeth: and that the 
city is about to be enriched with a collection of 845 
Indian manuscripts, almost all in the Sanscrit, and 
containing the whole of the Vedas, which M. Bunsen 
has purchased from the heirs of the late Sir R. 
Chambers. The whole collection cost M. Bunsen 
1,250. 

From Venice, we learn that the projected aqueduct, 
of which we have already made mention, for connect- 
ing that hermit-city with the mainland, and quench- 
ing the thirst, by which it has long been tormented, 
from the fountains of the continent, is at length 
matured as to its design ; and has been intrusted, by 
the Austrian government for execution, to M. Gri- 
maud de Caux, the engineer of the great hydraulic 
establishment recently formed at Vienna. This work, 
which will match in grandeur and extent the great 
Roman monuments of the same class, will have a 
length of not less than four leagues on dry land and 
two in the lagoon. 


Among the contributions made towards the 
repair of the losses by fire, sustained in the ill- 
fated city of Hamburg, there is one which we will 
record, as a hint to the learned societies through- 
out Europe, and capable of indefinite and useful ex- 
tension amongst many classes of publishers and opu- 
lent literary proprietors. The Royal Academy of 
Medicine in Paris has sent to the Medical Society of 
Hamburg, whose library is amongst those destroyed, 
a copy of its memoirs and another of its bulletins, to- 
wards the formation of a new one. 

The Polish Literary Society, of Paris, has opened 
a subscription for raising a monument to the late 
Polish historian and poet, Niemcewicz, at Mont- 
morency, where he was buried. The collection already 
amounts to 9,060fr. Among the contributors appear 
the names of the Duke of Sussex, Lord Grey, Lord 
Brougham, Lord Dudley Stuart, Thomas Camp- 
bell, and Thomas Moore.—There appears to be no 
lack of commissions for Artists in Paris. ‘Twelve 
new statues have been determined on by the 
municipality of that city, as decorations for the 
wings of the Hétel de Ville, on the fagade fronting 
the Place; and a commission has been given to M. 





Flandrin for the decoration of the church of Saint 
Germain-des-Prés, with a series of Paintings re- 
presenting the principal events in the life of the 
founder. 

The last musical novelty of Paris has been the 
production of M. Clapisson’s ‘ Code Noir’ to the text 
of M. Scribe at the Opéra Comique. We seem to be 
attracting all their best artists for the moment: 
Mdlle. Rachel being here, though, strange to say, to 
wear only asingle laurel leaf, where she wore a liberal 
crown last year: Bouffé drawing the tears, and 
awakening the laughter of the frequenters of the 
Prince’s Theatre, and lastly, Duprez, who waits wisely, 
as we are told, to study his public awhile, before he 
presents himself before it. It is long since the English 
have heard or seen such a dramatic singer as this 
artist: and the Opera management would do wisely 
to secure the reversion of his services, for any future 
day or visit. 

Professor Forbes, of Edinburgh, has been elected 
a Corresponding Member of the Paris Academy of 
Sciences, in the section of National Philosophy. He 
had twenty-two votes out of thirty in his favour. 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL-MALL. 

The Gallery, with the WORKS of the late SIR DAVID WILKIE, 
R.A., and a selection of PICTURES by ANCIENT MASTERS, is 
OPEN DAILY, from Ten in the Morning till Six in the Evening.— 
Admission, 1s. ; Catalogue 1s. 


William BARNARD, Keeper. 


THE EIGHTH ANNUAL EXHIBITIONofthe NEW SOCIETY 
of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS is NOW OPEN at their 
Gallery, FIFTY-THREE, Pact MALL, next the British Institution, 
from 9 o’clock till Dusk. Admission, 1s.; Catalogue. 6d. 

JAMES FAHEY, Sec. 





DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK. 

The Two Pictures, now exhibiting, represent THE VILLAGE 
OF ALAGNA, in Piedmont, destroyed by an Avalanche, painted 
by M. Bovron; and THE SHRINE OF THE NATIVITY, at 
Bethlehem, painted by M. Renovx, from a Sketch made on the spot 
by D. Roperts, R.A. in 1839. Both Pictures exhibit various effects 
of light and shade. Open from Ten till Five, 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

Asiatic Society, 2, P.M. 

Statistical Society, 8. 

Institution of Civil Engineers, 8.—* On some peculiar changes 
in the internal f Iron, independ of, and subse- 
quent to, the processes of its manufacture,’ by C. Hood.— 
*On Burden’s Shingling Machine,’ by L. Hill.—* On the Con- 
struction of the Bridges on the Bolton and Preston Railway,’ 
by A. J. Adie.—* History of the Canal of Katwyk,’ by F. W. 
Conrad. 

— Linnean Society, 8. 
— Horticultural Society, 3. 
WED. Medico-Botanical Society, 8. 
— Microscopical Society, 8. 
TuuR. Royal Society of Literature, 4. 














FINE ARTS 


EXHIBITION OF ANCIENT MASTERS. 
WILKIE’S WORKS. 
[Second Notice.) 

Tuoveu at this time last year we said, let there be 
an exhibition of Wilkie’s works, and there is one, we 
do not claim an Atheneum Testimonial from the 
public, for our successful plea on its behalf. Doubt- 
less the event has taken place rather in accordance 
with our wishes than obedience to our suggestions. 
Indeed, what we did suggest has not had the effect 
we might have reasonably anticipated—viz. that a 
“ complete series” of Sir David Wilkie’s works should 
be exhibited. Any series, we knew, must prove both 
interesting and instructive, but the whole number of 
links necessary to its completeness would have en- 
hanced that value little less than the full complement 
of wedge-stones would increase the beauty and 
utility of a bridge. We will not liken the proprietors 
of Wilkies to Heathen Gods, who felt great pleasure 
in conceding just half their supplicant’s prayer, and 
yet more in refusing the rest. We will not do so, 
because it is our duty to distinguish between holders 
and withholders of pictures, the latter of whom— 
nay, even a single hard-fisted “Sir Gripus” among 
them—might alone defeat the generous object of the 
majority. Some such churl in soul might have eight 
or nine pictures by Wilkie, but had he three ears 
might shut them against every request on the subject, 
or rather open them as wide as Macbeth, yet still 
hug his treasure the closer. If there be such a per- 
sonage, we need affix no stigma upon him ; he brands 
himself an Illiberal, by having put his name down in 
the catalogue of possessors and not in that of ex- 
hibitors, Whatever has occasioned the deficiency, 
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almost half a room remains unfilled at the Institution 
this year, except with slight imperfect sketches, 
water-drawings, chalks, &c. Nevertheless, most of 
Wilkie’s best pictures have been got together, and 
the wonder is, that an artist who painted so many of 
his works in a cabinet size, and with so much care, 
and whose death was somewhat premature, should 
enable us, after all deductions, to class this among 
the greatest Collections, for magnitude and merit, 
which England or Europe has, or could have ex- 
hibited, consisting in pictures by a single Modern 
Master. 

De mortuis nil nisi bonum is a misprision of treason 
against the majesty of Truth: it is a telling of silent 
lies. To speak nought but good about the living 
were a fur more benevolent maxim, though philan- 
thropists rather recommend bestowal of that charity 
upon those who no longer can feel it, Perhaps, how- 
ever, the maxim was made for the benefit of private, 
obscure characters, about whom nought need be said at 
all, and therefore any unfavourable mention would be 
gratuitous malice, which might tarnish their domestic 
repute, and do little general service. Peace to those 
still, who never made any noise in their lives! But 
Wilkie stood forth among the van of men: his name 
rebounded from zenith to nadir of the intellectual 
world: he does not appeal ¢o the compassion of 
Criticism, but against it. Spare weaknessand West- 
all—genius and Wilkie cry, Have no mercy upon 
us! The paladin who challenged the giant would 
as soon he wept millstones as tears when about to 
strike. Wilkie demands just, not indulgent, criticism ; 
he does not deprecate rigour, he defies it. This is 
the sort of genius we like to deal with; which we can 
praise highly, yet heartily, and which, imbued as it 
is by the spirit of immortal life, we can anatomize to 
the heart’s core, without killing or even without 
injuring. If we have to find fault at times, for 
the sake of Art, let that great end be recollected, 
and if our encomiums are seldom extravagant, that 
superlatives never have much of the positive in their 
vagueness, 

Wilkie’s artistic life divides itself into several 
periods distinguished by his different styles of paint- 
ing. They will be more or less numerous proportion- 
able to the strength of the critical microscope with 
which they are examined. Not professing to use one 
of very high power, we can yet reckon eight or ten 
fairly and clearly demarcated from each other. It is 
true, a picture willsometimes start up beyond its own 
district, like a part of Durham in Northumberland, or 
belong to many districts at-once, like the Shire Oak ; 
this period of our artist's professional life may, per- 
haps, now and then reflect one that has past, as even 
greybeards can temporarily grind themselves young 
in the back-revolving mill ofa strong memory,moved 
by a strong imagination; but such exceptions need 
not disturb our general arrangement. We, however, 
recollect no painter, modern or ancient, comparable 
to Wilkie for unsteadiness of style. Raffael, with 
his four manners, is a stereotype painter beside him. 
His methods exhibit a perpetual flux and reflux 
and conflux of directing principles; now an imita- 
tor of Ostade, now of Teniers, now of Correggio, now 
of Murillo, &c. ; here resolute to copy Nature alone, 
thereemployed on the beautiful artificialities of chiar- 
oscuro, there again almost losing himself amidst splen- 
did colours ; his mechanism at first contracted to a 
miniature treatment, afterwards dilated to a breadth 
proper for the mightiest frescos; finished, sketchy— 
laborious, careless—solid, superficial ; furthermore, 
uniting these various principles in various proportions, 
re-adopting rejected ones, and énding with scarce a 
principle left which had marked its commencement. 
Every artist has altered his style, somewhat, once or 
oftener, in the course of his practice—save Michacl- 
angelo, perhaps, who, at his outset, chose the loftiest 
style, and maintained it with no palpable variation to 
the last; but Wilkie is seldom the same for two suc- 
cessive pictures, until he falls into decided mannerism 
during his latter years. This Proteus-like character 
of our artist many would ascribe to caprice or versa- 
tility, as their prejudices may be, and his imitations 
to feeble criginal powers, or a grasping after all ex- 
cellence ; we should rather say that the source of 
both was an inborn explorative genius, driven forward, 
also, by circumstances which obliged it to educate 
itself. Wilkie we must look upon as a self-taught 
painter ; his earliest, bad, pictures alone betray any 





academical teaching; he had to seek a style, and 
those which offered themselves first, ina kingdom not 
overstocked with ancient master-pieces, he might sub- 
sequently find or think were neither the best, nor, 
even if so, unimproveable. Had the Scottish boy 
been at a good mountain-school, like young Raf- 
fael, at Perugino’s, he would have set out from a 
good manner, that he needed never have striven to 
forget, or replace by adifferent, or modify beyond what 
its own principles admitted for its improvement. 
Something, however, must be attributed to his natural 
explorativeness, as self-education has been forced 
upon other artists, who yet kept the first style they 
adopted, like their school-taught brethren. Wilkie’s 
superficial and mannered styles the public must im- 
pute to itself: it would not give remunerating prices 
for thoroughly-thought and honestly-wrought works, 
so it compelled the production of half-studied pic- 
tures, slighted off the easel in a scene-shifter’s spirit, 
and mannered because done out of hand, not from 
ever-diversified Nature’s models, each with its cha- 
racteristic distinction; the popular taste relished such 
things, and Wilkie—alas! that we must say so—pan- 
dared to it. 

In his first style is No. 114, ‘Subject from Burns's 
Poem of the Vision,’ where a Scottish Muse, Coila, 
crowns her favourite Bard— 

** And wear thou this,” she solemn said, 
And bound the holly round my head: 
The polished leaves and berries red 
Did rustling play, 
And like a passing thought she fled 
In light away. 
We should have said this picture (date 1802) 
belonged to Wilkie’s first period, for style it has none. 
Its merits are akin to those recorded of Liston’s first 
attempt on the stage, being intendedly tragic and 
unconsciously mock-heroic. Coila is not 
A tight, outlandish, hizzie braw, 

but a loose and lank corpse stept from an upright 
coffin, in her tartan last dress,—outlandish enough, 
The painter does not translate the poet into colours; 

A hair-brained, sentimental trace 

Was strongly marked in her face ; 

A wildly-witty, rustic grace 

Shone full upon her. 

It is singular that with so much congenial humour, 
Wilkie even at this age should not have entered more 
into the spirit of Burns, whose portrait, however, he 
seizes better than his poetic conception. Scottish 
patriotism, we believe, would exonerate him from 
having painted this wretched picture; but, un- 
luckily, David Wilkie is discernible, half obliterated, 
upon it. 

No. 33, a ‘Scene from the Gentle Shepherd,’ we 
may set down to the same period, though later, as it 
promises somewhat, while No. 114 promises nothing. 
How paradoxical, to see this very mawkishness of 
character in No. 35,*The new Coat,’ five years after- 
wards, that year which produced ‘ The Blind Fid- 
dler,’ Wilkie’s master-piece! We could suspect a 
wrong date (1807) were Catalogues not proverbially 
infallible. 

No, 128,‘ The Recruiting Party,’ represents a new 
period and style,—the first style which deserves to 
be called one (date 1805). There is some humour 
and character about it, especially in the tall Irish 
Lismahago of a soldier, whose limbs hang together as 
if they were only meant to be lost on the battle field, 
and whose reckless physiognomy betokens one who 
would scarce remember if ever he had more than 
were left him. The Dog smelling suspiciously at 
him is a sly satire against the Sister Isle. The work- 
manship looks like an imitation of those Dutch imita- 
tions of Teniers which enlarge and enfeeble his com- 
position. 

No. 118, ‘Sunday Morning.’ Same date as the 
last, 1805, but approaches much nearer the true 
Wilkie style in subject,—comic rural drama, and 
characteristical detail,_even in the mechanism itself; 
which latter, though still without force of tone or 
colour, cannot be called vacant, condensing the com- 
position at least, whilst renouncing the Teniers model 
for a costume, outline, and expression that afterwards 
grew into perfect distinctiveness and originality. All 
these works are so well known from prints, as to 
make superfluous any dissertations on their moral or 
mental qualities. The little boy who is having his | 
toilette made with such a rough hand for him, must 
be familiar to most persons, whether amateurs or not: 
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he would join the Unco’ Guid, we dare swear, tp 
probibit servant-girls scouring on Sunday. ; 

No. 124, ‘ Alfred in the Neatherd’s Cottage,’ 1806 
This belongs to the second period and style, accord. 
ing to our classification. There is the same weak 
enlargement of outline as in the last-mentioneg 
work, the same flatness of effect, and vapidity of 
colour. It displays similar merits, too, but with g 
considerable accession of faultiness: the clowns are 
most clownish, the Scolding Wife expresses common. 
place anger well, yet the principal character, Alfred 
has, like one of Pope's women, no character at ali, 
To be simple it is not enough to be insipid, nor are 
a long bow and a carving-knife enough to suggest the 
meditative Conqueror of the Danes, the self-destined 
Liberator of his country: Brutus curls and 
Roman nose no more make a heroic bust than h 
limbs a moral Colossus, already heaven-entitled Alfred 
the Great. Wilkie’s low subjects are never low. 
minded, this sublime one is: Hogarth was often 
coarse, sometimes disgustful, and almost sure to mis. 
conceive a grand subject, like *‘ Sophonisba ;’ but he 
could as little be mean as feeble or dull. We cannot 
admit in excuse that our artist had here gone beyond 
his strength ; he had gone out of his element, or 
rather had scarce yet got into it. His first essays, we 
have said, were serious. 

‘The Village Politicians,’ date 1806. This is said 
to be the first picture Wilkie exhibited at the Royal 
Academy. It returns to the style of ‘Sunday 
Morning,’ but shows a prodigious advance in that 
style, and may stand as the first decided Wilkie pic. 
ture, the first which bespeaks a painter to make an 
era, the first of his best manner, or at all events of 
his most characteristic and original. It is deeply 
stamped with the impress of his peculiar genius, 
although the colours have faded, and were perhaps 
never very forcible. Here are his natural yet striking 
selection of circumstances, his power to individualize 
and vary characters, his humour less rich than 
Hogarth’s, but more chastened, his well-studied 
details, his careful manipulation. Some faults might 
be pointed out, which he afterwards learnt to avoid: 
the composition wants union, and its right-hand half 
is superfluous ; the group round the table is, in fact, 
the whole true picture, all the rest being irrelevant, 
Hogarth’s episodes, on the contrary, are not excres- 
cences, but integral parts of his poem, within it, not 
beside it. Wilkie’s second, or fire-side group, would 
also, if omitted, omit whatever of Teniers remains to 
destroy the unity of manner. 

No. 55,* The Rent Day.’ Here Wilkie is all him. 
self, and in no part either a Dutch, Spanish, or Italian, 
but a wholly original and national painter. This, his 


fourth style, is, we think, his best, and this specimen 


among its best examples. The vigour of the hues 
has somewhat declined, but none of the graphic spirit 
has evaporated. The mere mechanism may be 
capable of improvement ; would that, by adherence 
to this single mode, it had been improved unto per- 
fection! for this we say again is the style more full 
of Wilkie, more his own, more his country’s own, 
than any other he adopted. It elicits all his genuine 
powers, while it limits him to them, yet affords them 
the largest scope wherein to develope themselves 
with the greatest luxuriance. Rural comedy and 
tragedy, in the language of colours, are his element; 
—the changes and chances, the manners, the foibles, 
the virtues, the errors, of Peasant Life, dramatized in 
silent poetry—cottage scenes, characters, pleasures 
and pains, solemn or serious or ludicrous occurrenecs 
—these are his true province, nay, his dominion. 
Here he reigned, and like a god, quite alone. High 
as Wilkie stands, how much higher would he have 
risen, had he never aimed to soar above this style! 
The Rent Day is well composed: it fells itself all 
along the canvas: we see the rent demanded—dis- 
puted—ready to be paid—preparing to be paid— 
uncertain to be paid—paid a full hour ago, for here 
are the first-come tenants set down at the well-satis- 
fied landlord’s hospitable board. Raffael could not 
have represented the scene with more dramatic truth 
and completeness: he could not have given his cha- 
racters more reality and individuality, nor idea 

them within those bounds more happily. There, by the 


pay-table, stands that marvellous impersonation of 


laborious ,Old Age, dreaming, as he stands, through 
sheer dotage, yet keeping the one habitual recollection 
before his mind’s half-closed eye—rent, rent, rent— 
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his whole train of ideas, his whole intellectual 
essence : though the tree has begun to die at the top, 
sill its upright trunk betokens what a stubborn Son 
of the Clod sustains itself yet by the very ruggedness 
of its bark. This figure we think Wilkie never sur- 

, perhaps never equalled. Next him is a beau- 
tiful sitting group, a mother and two children, sweetly 
coloured, the infant’s carelessness finely contrasted 
with the matron’s thoughtful brow, and the general 
solicitude around. Our artist’s turn for that good- 
humoured satire which “ plays about the heart- 
strings,” is seen in the voracious guest, swallowing 
pack as much as he can of the rent, filling his chaps 
like a pelican, with more than he can possibly eat at 
once! Our admiration of this picture has no bounds, 
on every score except its mechanism, which never- 
theless, we admire too, though rather imperfect. 
‘Reading the Will,’ a work now at Munich, is, to 
thé best of our remembrance, painted much after the 
Rent Day pattern, but without its dryness, without 
its sharpness. Yet that was painted thirteen years 
later, this being signed 1807. But Wilkie, instead 
of continuing the same style through this period, had 
cultivated several. Hence his little improvement in 
it, beyond what he so early made. 

No. 129, * Portraits of the late Rev. David Wilkie, 
Minister of Cults, and of Mrs. Wilkie, the parents 
ofSir David Wilkie,’ isa miniature oil-work belong- 
ing also to the last year, 1807, and the last style. 
Eamestness, good faith, excellence deeply-endea- 
youred after, distinguish its workmanship ; no at- 
tempt to palm upon the spectator slightness for ease, 
or blind his judgment with a blaze of gorgeous 
colours. But it is somewhat hard in the outline, and 
timid. Wilkie’s father seems just the man to have 
written (as he did) a ‘Theory of Interest, Simple 
and Compound, derived from First Principles, and 
applied to Annuities of all Descriptions ;’ while his 
gentler parent has the soft, blue-gray, beaming eye, 
which we should guess would have looked more en- 
lightenedly and enlargedly on her son’s juvenile pro- 
ductions, which betrayed his imaginative tendencies, 
No. 130, * Portrait of the Lady Margaret Fitzgerald,’ 
1807, with all the artistic merit, but without the in- 
terestingness, of its companion just mentioned. 

No. 31, ‘The Jew’s Harp,’ 1807. Freer and 
apparently more off-hand than the above; if less 
laboured, perhaps a subject less worth much outlay 
oftime and toil, Attention in the group is, however, 
very well graduated; the child scrambles at the 
music, the maiden listens with absorbed composure, 
and the dog between them attends most intensely— 
toher countenance alone! Wilkie, as a native of a 
pastoral land, was fond of dogs, and fond of introduc- 
ing them in his pictures, which he ever does with the 
diectiveness of human characters, and often with far 
more, 

We must postpone till next week the rest of our 
remarks upon this important Exhibition. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


Puituarmonic Society.—The instrumental por- 
tion of the Seventh Concert, conducted throughout 
by Dr. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, was brilliant and 
delightful_O si sic omnia! There is no reason 
why the whole series of these meetings should not 
be worked up toa yet higher pitch of perfection ; 
competence in conductorship and judgment in selec- 
ti being surely not impossible things to secure. 
Without further dissertation, however, let us speak 
ofthenew symphony by Dr. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, 
thich was the main attraction of the evening. This, 
like its composer's ‘Saint Paul,’ will supply a striking 
passage to the musical history of the current decade, 
wless our auguries be altogether fallacious. Since 
the production of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, no 
vork so high in its class has been offered to the 
public, A vigorous and fanciful invention pervades 
itfrom the first bar to the last, wrought out with that 
happy and natural ease to which second-rate hands 
tan never attain. ‘The orchestra is not forced to 
wes for which the orchestra was never intended— 
there is no torturing of simple thoughts, in the vain 
hope of passing them as profound—no mystery-work 
make empty heads shake solemnly, and convulse 

used minds with factitious enthusiasm,—our 
kason, in short, for prophesying long life to this 
work, is because of its healthy nerve, Yet there 





is no lack of such picturesque beauty and poetical 
colour as characterize the newer school of compo- 
sition. The symphony opens witha bold and manly 
andante, in a minor, } time, calculated to excite 
expectation by the spirited dignity of its style, and 
the admirable contrast of its instrumentation. Then 
comes the main allegro, in the same key, §, with 
a subject easy, striking, and animated by a touch 
of wildness without extravagance which is kept up 
throughout the movement. The art of the composer 
will be appreciated when we say that, though he has 
been singularly chary of major episodes (as again 
in the final rondo), the ear is never oppressed by 
the languor and fatigue usually attendant, as we 
recently took occasion to observe, on the minor 
mode. His mastery over device peculiarly attests 
itself in the opening of the second part of the allegro, 
which contains more than one new effect of har- 
mony and instrumentation, and in the later passages 
of climax which suspend the close of the movement, 
without abusing the ear by senseless trickery :—at 
last, the allegro subsides into a few bars of the same 
andante, with which the symphony commenced; 
and then opens one of the most exquisite scherzi, in 
F major, which even Mendelssohn has ever written. 
The style of its melody is Scottish, without the 
slightest servility of imitation. But the manner in 
which this is treated adds a double charm to it; the 
student may listen long before he finds so new, so 
clear, and so fascinating an example of crescendo as 
occurs in the mere enunciation of the theme, leading 
along to the ritornel. Nor will the perfect sim- 
plicity and grace of the close escape him. This 
movement was encored. The following adagio, in a 
major, is, again, full of beauty, and has more contrast 
in its contours than most adagio spinners know how 
to introduce. The sweet and devotional melody of the 
first subject, supported by a pizzicato accompani- 
ment, gives place to a grave and resolute strain, par- 
taking in some degree of the character of a march ; 
to describe in writing, however, how the two are 
alternated is not practicable. Still less can words 
accurately convey the characteristic animation 
of the allegro in a minor, which winds up this 
remarkable composition. A gleam of the same 
northern wildness which we ventured to ascribe to 
the first allegro is observable in it, which (in default 
of a more precise definition) recalled to us the colour 
of the composer's overture to the ‘ Isles of Fingal,’ 
though nothing can be more dissimilar than the forms 
of the two compositions, They may be pages out of 
the same book, but are not, as is too constantly the 
case with the moderns, transcripts of the same page. 
Qur readers must make their best allowance for the 
vagueness of language, when called upon to describe 
products so spiritual. Beethoven’s overtures to 
* Coriolan,’ and Weber's to the ‘ Ruler of the Spirits,’ 
went triumphantly,—the former, indeed, was unani- 
mously encored. ‘This brings us to the blot on the 
Concert, which was the treatment to which M. Thal- 
berg, who played twice, was subjected. His execu- 
tion in the second act so captivated the audience as 
to create a general call for something more: upon 
which two or three individuals distinguished them- 
selves by raising an opposition, in the style of Astley’s. 
To the arbiters of the bear-garden we leave the ap- 
portionment of the several amounts of bad feeling and 
vulgarity which made up this disgraceful manifesta- 
tion. It is to be hoped, for the credit of ,the profes- 
sion, that the dissentients were not English musi- 
cians—artists they could not have been. 





The Sacrep Harmonic Sociery gave its Anthem 
Concert last evening; but to a notice of this we 
prefer a few comments on its annual Report,— 
a document, we regret to add, less satisfactory 
than those of former seasons. It is true that the 
tales of financial deficiency so liberally circulated 
are falsified by the publication of the balance 
sheet; that the library catalogue shows a list of 
valuable works of all schools; and that the dis- 
interment of Handel's ‘ Athaliah’ and * Deborah* is 
promised during the coming season. Yet to all 
these hopeful statements we were much tempted to 
add such a “ But” as Voltaire prefixed to the clauses 
of the memorable letter in which,—while describing 
all the glories of his Prussian residence,—he dis- 
played at every pause his longing for the kennels of 
the Rue de Bac. Our misgivings are strengthened, 





by the vain-glorious tone of the Report, which 
winds up with several pages of newspaper criticism, 
put forth in the most approved style of puffery! 
This undignified and absurd proceeding does not 
even serve the proposed end. We find one lau- 
datory paragraph very judiciously complaining of 
the want of “thorough rehearsal” in the Society's 
performance of *Jephtha,’ while another some- 
what discourteously animadverts upon “the cold 
and heartless delivery” of a principal solo singer en- 
gaged to fill a showy part in these vaunted exhibi- 
tions. When we see bodies leaning on broken reeds 
we are sure they must want crutches terribly! But 
we did not require testimonies like the above, so 
strangely quoted, nor yet the Day & Martin device 
of quoting testimonies at all, to assure us, that 
the Sacred Harmonic Society has made small pro- 
gress, save inself-complacency. It is not the gradual 
introduction of professional elements into its con- 
stitution that will give it health or stability. It is 
the maintenance of voluntary amateur practice (we, 
of course, here point at the chorus, an amateur 
orchestra being, unluckily, impossible in England), 
by which the members must advance; and some 
confession of slackness in this important duty is 
implied by the cautious recommendations of the 
Report, that the members would become more 
diligent in attending the rehearsals. What is 
more, this practice must be efficiently conducted. 
Now, we believe that not two musicians will be found 
hardy enough to assert that the Sacred Harmonic 
chorus is either exact in time or tune. The defici- 
encies of resonance in Exeter Hall have served to 
cloak defects as well as hinder the production of 
excellencies ; and we have seen exhibitions praised 
by our contemporaries which, if heard at the Ancient 
Concerts, or in any other less popular congregation, 
would have been denounced as inexact, cold, waver- 
ing, and at variance with the composer’s purposcs, 
We have forborne to declare this unpalatable truth, 
from a hope that self-knowledge would come with 
time; but seeing that the reverse is the case, we 
must, as sincere and uncompromising friends of 
cheap but good music, express our conviction that, 
without a new leader and a new conductor, the Sacred 
Harmonic Society must decline. 





Music or THE WeEK.—Besides such music of the 
week as we have formally noticed, we must more 
compendiously advert to the very agreeable concert 
given yesterday week by the Society of Female Musi- 
cians, at which the sisterhood of England mustered 
strong, headed by Miss Adelaide Kemble. Her 
* Auld Robin Gray’ was delivered with such exqui- 
site and simple pathos, as to give another good reason 
why the public must regret her approaching retire. 
ment from the profession. With her will depart much 
of our hope for English dramatic music. To speak 
of less evil things than farewells, we must record, 
though only in a line, the reappearance of Rubini in 
La Sonnambula, on Tuesday, before a house full of 
plaudits, and on a stage covered with bouquets, On 
Wednesday, Mdile. Lutzer, the long-promised, 
made a very successful début in the ‘ Robert’ of Mey- 
erbeer: an opera which, in spite of the vexatiously 
imperfect manner of its presentment, appears to 
growing in favour with the English public. We shall 
speak of the lady next week—* Les Huguenots,’ in 
which she will appear on Monday, giving us the occa- 
sion.—On Wednesday, Miss Hawes gave her concert, 
Its programme had a character and a colour of its 
own, from the preponderance of English vocal music, 
and she introduced one of her own new ballads, 
While we recognize this lady’s nationality as respect- 
able (nationality always is, when not resting on pres 
judice), we cannot but wish that she would less ex. 
clusively abide by it in her singing. Her cantralta 
notes, though limited in upward compass, are among 
the best we know: in concerted music quite the best 
—her feeling is always earnest—her conception fre- 
quently original; and her execution neatly finished, 
Yet these good gifts are strangely veined by sundry 
bad habits: by defects in vocalization, especially as 
regards management of the breath,—by a tendency 
towards the pompous in enunciation, and a love for 
those long, dragging cadences, which are very hard to 
bear when so generally applied. Moreover, of the 
foreign styles, she appears to have very erroneous 
conceptions, Were Miss Hawes one iota less clevey 
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as an artist, or less sound as a musician, it would be 
absurd to raise these questions, which are put to her 
from no disposition to cavil, but rather an honest desire 
for the removal of blemishes which interpose betwixt 
her and success of a very high order. The third 
of Herr Molique’s Quartett Concerts was held on 
Thursday evening: and the last piece in its pro- 
gramme, Beethoven's quartett in & flat No. 10. 

(Op. 74), whether as a composition or an exhibition 
of fine classical performance, will be long remem- 
bered as one of the choice things of the season. 
Should Herr Molique be disposed to pay us another 
and earlier visit, we think a second series of such en- 
tertainments would have a brilliant success; since 
the public is just beginning to be alive to their excel- 
lence, as was evidenced by the increased number of 
the audience at the last soirée. The chronicle of the 
music of the week is not complete without some re- 
ference to its greatest feature; although, strictly 
speaking, this may not come under the head of pub- 
lic exhibition. We allude to the organ-playing with 
which Dr. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy treated the congre- 
gation of St. Peter’s, Cornhill, on Sunday ; 3 and, on 
Thursday, a large audience "assembled in Christ 
Church, Newgate Street. We have only once in 
three years or thereabouts (whenever, in short, this 
distinguished artist visits London), an opportunity of 
hearing the splendid compositions of Sebastian Bach 
thus rendered—of witnessing such displays of science, 
genius, and mechanical power combined, as his im- 
provisations. On Sunday, for instance, he took one 
of the hymns of the service, ‘ God preserve the Em- 
peror,’ and wrought it for more than half an hour, 
exhausting every contrivance (so it seemed) of re- 
ply, rejoinder, harmonic change, and episodical em- 
bellishment—and yet on Thursday, being solicited 
again to treat the same theme, a fantasia and fugue 
resulted, so wholly different, save intheir consummate 
variety and skill, as if they had been the work of an- 
other organist’s hands and feet. But this organ-playing 
in the dog-days, and among so dense a crowd of gazers 
as will throng in the train of our visitor, is a serious 
matter: Dr. Mendelssohn being compelled on Thurs- 
day to shorten his performance from sheer bodily 
fatigue. 








The Haymarket and the Minor Theatres make 
demonstrations of novelty and variety in their Bills 
to lure the passers-by into their illuminated ovens, 
and the zeal with which the slightest show of merit 
in the performances is applauded, proves that 
managers have warm supporters, and “fit audience 
though few.” ‘The Rose of Arragon’ blooms in the 
Haymarket conservatory—the most temperate of the 
hot-houses—and a Sprig of Shilelah has been trans- 
planted from Dublin in the hope that it may strike 
in this genial atmosphere: Mr.O*Neil, who appeared 
as Dr. O’Toole has brogue, face, and address, * covers 
the buckle” and “ twirls the timber” in capital style ; 
but he is not good at a song, and showed no signs of 
real humour ; his activity, and that of his friends, en- 
sured him applause ; but ** Wanted an Irishman” will 
still be the standing advertisement of the manager. 

Farren and Mrs. Nisbett have been playing Sir 
Peter and Lady Teazle, supported by Mrs. Glover as 
Mrs. Candour and a pretty good cast besides, if we 
except the Charles and Joseph Surface ; a Mr. Wilsone 
played Snake very properly. Jerrold’s Bubbles of 
the Day’ was announced for last night. The Exetisn 
OreRa produced this week an operetta, entitled 
‘The Kiss; or Bertha’s Bridal,’ the music by Mr. 
Clement White, who took part in the performance 
with Miss Crisp and Mr. Barker; it is altogether too 
slight for anything more than a word to chronicle the 
best feature of its | production—its success, A whim- 
sical farce by Mr. Peake, called * Uncle Rip’ gave 
Harley an opportunity for indulging his peculiar vein, 
and amused an audience glad of an opportunity of 
laughing out of their sleeves. 





MISCELLANEA 

Paris Academy of Scie nees.—June 6,—A paper on 
the nature of the air which we breathe, under various 
circumstances, wasread. The author, M. Leblane, has 
directed his attention principally to an analysis of the 
air in rooms, hospitals, &c.,—in fact, in all situations 
wherever it is vitiated by the congregation of persons. 
He begins by showing, that the air of an empty 


5) 


room, the doors and windows of which are not closed, 


is precisely the same as that out of doors. This is, 
of course, natural ; but he states also that he found 
the same to be the case in the closed green-houses of 
the Jardin des Plantes, a seeming contradiction, 
which he explains by the absorption by the plants 
contained in them of the carbonic acid of the air, and 
the giving out again of this air purified by the plants 
which had absorbed it. But in one of the wards of the 
hospital of La Piti¢é,the doors and windows having 
been closed, the quantity of carbonic gas—that de- 
structive element to human life—was found to be 
tripled, as compared with what it was before the room 
was closed, and, in one of the sleeping rooms of the 
Salpetriere, the quantity of carbonic acid in the 
morning, the doors and windows having been closed 
during the night, was eight times greater than in the 
open air. In the great lecture-room of the Sorbonne, 
after a lecture of an hour and a half, one per cent. of 
oxygen had disappeared, and been replaced by one of 
carbonic acid. The quantity of carbonic acid in one 
of the écoles d’asile, of Paris, after it had beon closed 
for three hours, whilst the pupils were taking their 
lessons, was found to be precisely the same as in the 
experiment at the Salpetriére. At the Chamber of 
Deputies, he found the quantity of carbonic acid 
vary from two to four parts in a thousand. The 
latter amount approaches the limit at which respira- 
tion becomes oppressive and injurious. In the latter 

portion of M. Leblanc’s paper, he gives an account 
of some experiments with air, deteriorated by the 
burning of charcoal.—M. Arago alluded to the late 
experiments on the Birmingham Railroad, tending to 
show the little danger to be apprehended from the 
breaking of the axle of a locomotive.—A letter was 
read from M. Zautedeschi, of Venice, giving an account 
of some observations on the electricity of the torpedo. 
M. Zautedeschi says, he has ascertained that the 
electric nerves of this fish all radiate from the spinal 
chord. 

Russian Journals.—The following statistics of Rus- 
sian Journalism are from a St. Petersburg paper. 
The number of journals and periodical publications 
at present published throughout the Empire is 139— 
an increase of five on that of last year, Of these, 62 
are printed in St. Petersburg, and 77 in the rest of 
Russia—101 in the native tongue, 22 in German, 8 
in French, 4 in Lithuanian, 2 in Polish, 1 in English, 
and 1 in Italian. 

Roman Remains.—Some antique remains have 
lately been discovered at Héronval, in Normandy. 
Nine sarcophagi have been found within two feet of 
the surface, all of stone, and placed east and west. 
Only one remained entire, and, on being opened 
carefully, it was found to contain the remains of two 
bodies, supposed by the skulls to be those of a male 
and female. Bracelets of beads of various colours were 
found near the woman’s arm, strung on brass wire, 
all of very rude workmanship. Near the remains of 
the male, were some rings and ornaments in bronze, 
a sword, a stylus, and buckles of the same metal, 
perfectly well executed. One of the rings is almost 
of modern form, with a small place under where the 
stone is usually fixed, into which hair may be put. 
The tomb also contained a bronze ornament set with 
small stones, of the form ofa brooch. The warrior’s 
skull is fractured as if with the stroke of a weapon. 
Some iron ornaments, eaten with rust, were found 
near it, but their use cannot be imagined. An urn 
of red earth, covered with slight designs, was placed 
near these bones.—The neighbouring tombs contained 
two other urns of blue earth, of elegant forms. A 
medal of Faustina Augusta, found not far off, may 
indicate the period to which these tombs belong. 

Lilliputian Padlock.—A singular specimen of me- 
chanical skill has been constructed by Mr. James 
Hunter, a young man employed in Messrs, Chubb’s 
manufactory, in this town. It is an uncommonly 
small silver padlock, on the principle of Chubb’s 
patent detector lock, weighing only one pennyweight, 
and measuring only three-eighths of an inch across: 
the interior of this minute piece of workmanship con- 
tains all the requisite tumblers and springs ; it readily 
locks and unlocks, and, as its name indicates, detects 
any furtive attempt made to open it with a false key. 
The key to this curiosity is also of silver, and weighs 
one grain.— Wolverhampton Chronicle. 
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Me ane A en, .87C;,G; ADDISON, Esa. of the Inner Temple. detente te DRAKE, BIGG & Co. having been appointed sole Agents 
. ‘ ensuing ste - 1 : . > 1 as - ! on le V a ted sol ul 
ie, Lends i tandes anne ef hock omni ee ee ee ot mane BTU DAVE MD Pst onaucted. | for the Manufacture of Dr. KINGDON'S PATENT SPINE 
Fdbne London: Longman, Brown & Co. . > pases. Sng — oe. oa} emmys | VJestisoehe-nem Ryde, late 
= - ‘a 7 of Wight, patentee,) beg to call the attention of the public to 
art z UNCH x th LONDON im THE MODERN HISTORY AN D CON DITION this iavaluable invention. The Patent Spine Correctors pro- 
— Th pot] be mod : a ~ : CHARIV ARI.— OF EGYPT: nce ne ty eae to the pag oe they ve aay a | 
, : ‘he SECOND VOLUME will be published on the 30th ‘ > . 2a. atfording the best support to the deflecte pillar; they admit o 
ee ay BTALENTINGS, ek ee Or LONDON cana ALMANACK, | Compuising the. Prosccdings af Mahcoued Alt Pasche. from | ¢xeFcise being freely taken, and allow of perfect expansion of 
bitante’"— lastrations oe tym Hy Ae © EECH ChOWOUTI 1829 to 1812, with Illustrations of Scripture History, the Fulfil- ges yr ag & Co., Anatomical Machinists, 29, 
ME 8 4 “Y, N, LEECH, ( if " ment of Prophecy, and the Progress of Civilization in the East. | —1Ces*et =k. - 
uma Roberts, en a and ether qunibent Artists. A Number is published iB Ww. } a hd YATES, M.D. Ke. Ke. iii YWENTY YEARS’ LOSS of HAIR, and 
6d. Oitlice, 13, Wellington-street, Strand. aM haat a agg erate ap Fagg age, me a WONDERFUL RESTORATION. Church-street, Whitb 
ERE, London : Smith, Eider & Co. 65, Cornhill. Oct. 19, 1841.—Gentlemen—Of the last supply of Oldridge’s Balan 


tion of the 
> complete 


‘umstances 
his geniu' 


ture. The 
rtraits, &c. 


On the Ist of July, to be continued Monthly, price 1s. each Part, 


(taining TWO HIGHLY-FINISHED ETCHINGS on STEEL, by PHIZ, besides ILLUSTRATIONS of CITARACTER- 
ISTIC SCENES and SCENERY, on WOOD, 


TRAITS AND. STORIES OF THE IRISH 
PEASANTRY. 


By WILLIAM CARLETON. 


ingtclnding under that Title a New Edition of all the early productions and most of the recent Tales of that celebrated 
or. With an Introductory Chapter, and Notés illustrative of the Local Customs, Usages, and Traditions peculiar to 





the Country. 
WM. CURRY, Jun. & Co. Dublin; and WM. S. ORR & Co. London. 
*S Booksellers supplied with Specimens and Show Boards on application through their London Correspondents. 





of Columbia every bottle was sold immediately on receipt, and 
I have many more bespoke, only waiting for a further sup, ly, 
which I hope you will send without the least delay. Ondess 
have poured in more than ever since the powerful effects of the 
Balm have been so decisively demonstrated in the cases of seve- 
ral credible and respectable inhabitants of the town. One in- 
stance, among otbers, which have attracted particular atten- 
tion, is the case of a gentleman who had had little or no hair 
for twenty years: he had tried numerous preparations in vain, 
andultimately had his head shaved and wore a wig. At my re- 
commendation he tried the Balm; and after using it accordin 
to the directions for a short time, the young hair appeared, an 
he has now as fine a head of hair as any person in Whitby. 
ours, &c. OHuN KILVINGTON, 
To Messrs. Kennaby, Brothers, 10, Westmoreland-buildings. 
ersgate-street London. | 

OLDRIDGE'S BALM prevents the hair turning grey, produces 
a beautiful curl, frees it from scurf, and stops it from falling off, 
a few Bottles generally restore it again. Price 3s. 6d., 6s., 
and Ils. per Bottle. No othee precme are genuine. Ask for OLD- 
RIDGES 1 BALM of COLUMBIA, 1, Wellington-street, Strand, 
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13, Great Marlborough Street, June 18, 1842, 


MR. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





TRAVELS IN KASHMERE, LADAK, ISKARDO, 


The COUNTRIES adjoining the MOUNTAIN COURSE of the INDUS, and the HIMALAYA, NORTH of the PANJAB, 
By G. T. VIGNE, Esq. F.G.S. &c. 


Author of ‘A Personal Narrative of a Visit to Affghanistan,’ &c. 2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations by the Author, and a Map. (Just ready.) 


11 


THE MANGUVRING MOTHER: A NOVEL. 


By the Authoress of ‘ The History of a Flirt.’ 


3 vols. 


it. 


DR. GRANVILLE’S 


“SPAS OF ENGLAND.’ 


CHEAPER EDITION. 


Complete in 2 yols. comprising upwards of 1,100 closely printed pages, price 12s. each, either of which may be had separately. 


Vou. I. contains THE NORTHERN SPAS; 


With 27 Ittustrations, 
A Map, and Table of Chemical Analyses of the various Springs. 


With 24 ILLusrrations, 
And a Table of Chemical Analyses of the various Springs. 


| Vor. II. contains THE MIDLAND and SOUTHERN SPAS; 
| 


** For the invalid or tourist in search of health, this work forms a perfect treasure.”"—Sun. 


THE LOTTERY OF LIFE: A NOVEL. 


By the COUNTESS of BLESSINGTON. 
3 vols. 

‘* A Lottery it may well be called—this bustling external Life in which existence is mainly passed—this world of speculations and enterprises, of imposture and credulity—with its 
abundant prizes for quackery and cant, and its series of sorry blanks for truth and honesty. Lady Blessington takes a somewhat more good-natured view of it, but is too shrewd, and 
too thoroughly experienced, to spare its pretences or its falsehood. Her book has been very pleasant reading to us. It is gracefully written throughout, and with a lively power of 
good-hearted ridicule. Lady Blessington excels in what we may call refined caricature; in which a spirit of frolic and exaggeration runs side by side with a cheerful fancy, shrewd 
observation, and humour both sharp and genial. These volumes will add to Lady Blessington’s reputation as a lively, acute, aud agreeable writer."—Examiner. 


LADY BLESSINGTON’S ‘IDLER IN FRANCE.’ 


A NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, in 2 vols. price 16s. bound. 
“A couple of delightful volumes, by the most delightful of female writers,”—~Weekiy Chronicle. 


JOURNAL OF A TOUR 


“TO CONSTANTINOPLE 


By the DANUBE, in 1840-41. 
By C. W. VANE, MARQUESS of LONDONDERRY, G.C.B. &c. 


To which is annexed the AUTHOR’s CORRESPONDENCE with PrincE METTERNICH, Lords Ponsonsy, Pat MERSTON, &c. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Illustrations. (Just ready.) 


vil. 


THE LIFE OF ADMIRAL KEPPEL, 


By the HON. and REV. THOMAS KEPPEL. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait. 
**«T ever looked on Lord Keppel,’ says Edmund Burke, ‘as one of the greatest and best men of his age, and I loved and cultivated him accordingly. He was much in my hearty 
and I believe I was in his to the very last beat.’ This first authentic memoir, rich in matters of lively and varied interest, by his kinsman, supplies a blank in that glorious portion 
of our English annals, so recently enriched with the lives of Anson, Rodney, and Howe, of the first of whom Keppel was the pupil, of the second the friend, and of the last the 


companion in arms.”—Examiner. 
VIIL 


MADAME D’ARBLAY’S 


DIARY OF THE COURT 


OF QUEEN CHARLOTTE. 


“ By far the most interesting, and entertaining too, of these pleasant volumes. It lets 
eg wen ae aeaee ed —— and gives us every particular of that life. This publication 
$ amply fulfilling our first judgment upon it, and entitling itself to a niche on the lib 
shelf with Wa!pole and Boswell.”—Literary Gazette. . —_ 


#@ VOL. IV. will be ready in a few days. 





LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 


By AGNES STRICKLAND. 
DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO HER MAJESTY. 
THE FOURTH VOLUME, 
With Illustrations, price 10s. Gd. bound, comprising the Lives of the following 
QUEENS of HENRY VII. and HENRY VIL 
ELIZABETH OF YORK. | ANNE POLLEN. ANNE OF CLEVES. 
KATHARINE OF ARRAGON. | JANE SEYMOUR. KATHARINE HOWARD. 
on These volumes have the fascination of a united to the integrity of history."~ 
‘imes. 
a New and Revised Editions of the first three volumes are also now ready. 





MR. BURKE’S PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE 
FOR 1842, ‘ 
Corrected to the Present Time, from the Personal Communications of the Nobility, §c., and containing 


A SUPPLEMENT WITH ALL THE NEW CREATIONS. 


In one volume, comprising as much matter as twenty ordinary volumes, with 1,500 Engravings of Arms, &c. price 38s. bound. 
‘Mr. Burke's Peerage and Baronetage is the most complete, the most convenient, and the cheapest work of the kind ever offered to the public.”—Sun. 


HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





(+ ORDERS RECEIVED BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


—_ | 





London: Jamuzs Houmas, 4, Took's Court. Chancery Lane. Published eve Saturd: ai . 
. 
af, every Saturday, at the ATHENZUM OFFICE, 4, Wellington-street North, Stra: 


Messrs, 
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